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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Our ANNUAL Spring Book Number will be published two 
weeks from today, in our May 16 issue. At present, the con- 
tents shape up as follows: 

® Granville Hicks leads off as usual, with a discussion of 
Murray Kempton’s Part of Our Time. 

© Lewis Mumford, author of The Condition of Man and 
The Conduct of Life, re-examines Walt Whitman’s ideas on 
democracy and relates them to the state of American democ- 
racy today. 

@ A. A. Berle Jr., former U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State, reviews what is thus far the year’s most notable 
political work, The Public Philosophy, by Walter Lippmann. 

® Virgilia Peterson, author, critic and former moderator 
of The Author Meets the Critics, examines The Art of Fic- 
tion, by Scmerset Maugham. 

® Leslie A. Fiedler of Montana State University, himself 
author of the newly-published An End to Innocence, turn: 
a review of James A. Michener’s The Floating World into 
a penetrating analysis of Japanese art. 

® Robert E. Fitch, Dean of Pacific School of Religion. 
discusses the latest series of reflections by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
The Self and the Dramas of History. 

© James Baldwin, the novelist who wrote Go Tell It on 
the Mountain, takes a look at Czeslaw Milosz’s novel of post- 
war Poland, The Seizure of Power. 

® Seon Manley, who edited James Joyce: Two Decades of 
Criticism, makes a full-dress examination of The Letters of 
William Butler Yeats. 

® Will Herberg, author of Judaism and Modern Man, re- 
views Conservatism in America, by Clinton Rossiter. 

® Robert Phelps, critic and author, takes a longing look 
at Garbo, by John Bainbridge. 





We think you'll find this Spring Book number unusual); 
interesting, whether you like fiction, politics, philosophy, o 
just Garbo. If you are not a regular subscriber, plan to ge 
your copy of the May 16 issue early. 

So.iciTaTION: Last week, we tried to thank the thousan(: 
of people who responded to our Sustaining Fund drive yith 
checks both great and small. As we reported, this drive ha: 
had a modest, though not spectacular, success in helping 
us cut down the deficit caused by our ‘rising productio 
costs. But we have not heard yet from a great number of 
our faithful readers who, we are sure, wish our efforts tp 
continue unimpaired. During the next fortnight, many oj 
you will receive in the mail a reminder that our drive is «jl! 
on. Let your conscience be your guide in responding. 

Germany: Richard C. Hottelet’s report on German unit) 
(see opposite page) is but the first in a series of articles 
we will publish in forthcoming weeks on the German prob- 
lem. With a Big Four conference on this problem likely, ve 
intend to present as many aspects of today’s Germany—Wes 
and East—as possible. Next week, we will publish a dis 
cussion by Denis Healey of the von Bonin case, in which 
sharp West German divergences were revealed over the 
methods and scope of West German rearmament. Comin: 
soon, too, is an article on East German rearmament by BBC 
correspondent Terence Prittie, which is loaded with hitherto- 
unknown facts and figures. Also on the docket is another 
picture of East Germany, written by: Walter Henry Nelson 
which is tentatively entitled: “Coming Soon: Another June 
17?” And we expect a report soon from Walter F. Hahv. 
who has just returned from a trip to West Germany and 
Berlin. The spotlight will definitely be on. 
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Bonn 


§ THE signatories to the Paris 





Treaties deposit the instruments 





{ ratification. they set in motion a 





iain of momentous 





consequences. 





The great strategic and political ad- 





atages which the West can begin 





) realize have been exhaustively 






fined. They are crowned by the 





fut that the West will have regained 





ieedom of action, with a vastly in- 





reased power potential. after five 





ars of frustration and corrosive 





recrimination. 





Nonetheless, there is something 





titative about this historic moment 
‘hich links Germany with the West 
n all contractual formality for the 







ust time in its history as a nation. 





his decision cannot be conclusive 
slong as it binds only part of Ger- 
many. In the long run, the skill of 
he Soviets or the ineptness of West- 


fm policy could persuade a_re- 









ited Germany to reverse itself. 





No serious observer of the German 





“ene would be inclined to exagger- 
te the possibility of such a reori- 
‘tation. But the West 


Well. in assessing the new situation. 






would do 






re to ignore certain strains and 
lifculties which attend this period 
: transition. The second German 
‘public has reached the age of 
puberty. Grave adjustments must be 









Tade as the young nation emerges 
tm the protected, relatively simple 
ile of an occupied country. As a 
"sponsible. powerful ally in the 
tont line of the cold war, it will 
tow have to cope with a much more 
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THE FUTURE 
OF GERMAN UNITY 


Soviets, still holding East Zone, 





HOTTELET 


difficult and infinitely broader range 
of problems. 

Until now, West Germany has con- 
centrated singlemindedly on its re- 
generation, with most effective help 
from friendly nations and fortunate 
Success in the eco- 
field has 
phenomenal,- with the assistance of 
the Marshall Plan and the added 
push of the Korean War boom. Po- 
litically, Germany has 


circumstance. 


nomic bordered on_ the 


worked at 
creating a new governmental struc- 
ture and reviving democratic insti- 
tutions. The Bonn Republic, with its 
smoothly functioning Parliament, in- 
dependent judiciary, lively political 
parties, conscientious press and 
radio, bears witness to the progress 
made. A new political atmosphere. 
contrasting most favorably with the 
habits of the public mind under Hit- 
ler, confirms the sound foundations 
of the new system. 

It should not be overlooked that 
the protection of Allied occupation 
conditions of 


assured the social 


By Richard C. Hottelet 


continue to tantalize West Germans 


peace in which this transformation 
could take place. The German people 
were able to recover from the shock 
of Nazism and war and come to 
terms with the new world gradually. 
They have felt secure in Western 
hands. As a result, the placid growth 
of Bonn the Weimar 
Republic, with its inflation, putsches, 
uprisings, Ruhrkrieg, political neu- 


makes even 


roses and warring private armies. 
seem like a lunatic asylum at full 
moon. 

Inner peace has made it possible 
for the Germans to meet unprece- 
dented demands. The 38 
people in the Western zone have 
absorbed 11 million poverty-stricken. 
bewildered, rootless refugees from 
the East. They have adapted them- 
selves to the fantastic reality of a 
hostile boundary cutting _ their 
shrunken country in two. New social 
forms have been worked out. Caste 
and class distinctions seem to have 


million 


broken down to an extent never be- 
fore known. 

The 
struction of war, changes in the 
population structure, the influence of 
Western ways have helped bring to 
fruition the German revolution of the 
past 40 years. But the inner impulse 
has been recognition that Germany. 
even when reunited, has become a 
second-class power. The first-class 
ambitions of a Hitler, a von Seeckt, 
a Wilhelm II or a Bismarck have 
been shelved. Today’s is a more mod- 
est, realistic, un-Wagnerian Germany 
in which the traditional vehicles of 


carnage and material de- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Prussian power, the military, the 
bureaucracy and the church have be- 
come less important. 

In their foreign dealings, too, the 
Germans have been allowed to con- 
centrate on rehabilitation. Step by 
step, they have worked their way 
back from ostracism—again, it must 
be said, with the help of events. The 
cold war has pushed Germany and 
the Western world closer together. 
But essentially it has been the con- 
sistent pattern of German effort—the 
debt settlement, the restitution agree- 
ments, behavior in the conferences 
and crises over the defense treaties, 
steadfastness in the face of Soviet 
blandishments and pressure—that has 
convinced the West that Germany is 
ripe for alliance. 

Lest one minimize the role played 
by the Germans’ conscious choice, 
one should recall the occasions on 
which Germany could have upset 
the European balance by simply 
shifting its inert, occupied weight. 
The decision by Kurt Schumacher 
and the Social Democratic party 
(SPD), as early as 1946, to fly in 
the face of Western illusions and re- 
fuse the Communist bait of “work- 
ing-class unity” may be counted a 
truly fateful option. Similarly, the 
triumphant Berlin airlift of 1948 and 
1949 would have failed completely 
in its purpose without the deliberate 
support of the West Berlin popula- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, it can be argued that 
Germany’s return to respectability 
has been pragmatic rather than in- 
tellectual. The road back was 
smoothed by the rediscovery, after 
a generation in the jungle, that de- 
cency is compatible with self-interest. 
Those who have trodden it with 
greatest energy have been the doers 
—the Erhards with their buoyant, 
free-market optimism, the vigilant, 
pennypinching Schaeffers, the Ade- 
nauers with their monumental integ- 
rity, the new instalment-plan custom- 
ers in every walk of life. The think- 
ers, the planners, the theoreticians of 
a new society have been conspicuous 
by their impotence. The German in- 


tellectual has not yet found himself. 

Unhappily it is.just at this time, 
when Germany is leaving the shel- 
tered confines of Allied occupation 
for the stormy expanse of sovereign 
volition, that it needs positive, imagi- 
native thinking. The steady climb of 
economic graphs, while most wel- 
come, is not a pattern for reunifica- 
tion. The fact that Bonn pays its 
debts and has no taste for concentra- 
their exponents, 
though highly laudable, does not pro- 


vide a democratic rearmament pro- 


tion camps or 


gram. Nor does the emergence of an 


efficient parliamentary democracy 


present the basis for permanent re- 


OLLENHAUER AND ADENAUER: 


conciliation with France. Yet these 
are the three fundamental problems 
now confronting Germany and its 
allies. 

Worst by far, and underlying the 
other two, is the tortured issue of 
reunification. The three parties di- 
rectly involved, the Soviets, the Ger- 
mans and the Western Powers, seem 
almost to be acting in concert to fur- 
ther confuse an already labyrinthine 
issue. 

The facts of reunifictaion are far 
simpler than they have been permit- 
ted to appear. Germany is divided 
by an act of Soviet policy in flagrant 
violation of formal agreements. More- 
over, by rejection of the Byrnes 


security treaty, to cite only one exam. 
ple, Moscow has shown that its policy 
springs not from a desire for secur. 
ity but from a fundamental urge 
for expansion. 

Soviet aims thus sharply limit the 
means of achieving reunion. Armed 
force must be ruled out from the 
beginning. Offering the Kremlin se. 
curity guarantees for the return of 
East Germany, not to mention the 
territory east of the Oder-Neisse line, 
would be offering something it does 
not want in exchange for a military 
glacis, geographical springboard and 
political asset of enormous Value. 
Persuasion is useless, since the root 


REUNIFICATION STILL A PARTISAN ISSUE 


of the deadlock, unless the West per- 
mits reunification on Soviet terms, is 
Moscow’s need to expand. Only when 
this urge has been tempered (say, 
under the strain of internal trouble) 
or when it has been neutralized (per 
haps by successful Western counter 
pressure) will the Soviets be willing 
to abandon East Germany. 

Most people in West Germany seem 
to feel this instinctively and are cor 
tent to help the West build a position 
of strength from which it may, o¢ 
day, exert effective pressure. But 
there are many, and they include 4 
large proportion of the intellectuals, 
who insist that a sovereign Germaly 
now devote all its efforts to reunif 
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cation rather than Western integra- 
tion. 

The Social Democrats, with the 
trade unions, lead the fight against 
Chancellor Adenauer’s policy of inte- 
gration with energy and _ thorough- 
ness. The SPD’s position, briefly, is 
this: 

Reunification has absolute priority 
over rearmament. Since the only way 
to gain German unity peacefully is 
by agreement with the Soviet Union, 
and since the Russians have declared 
that they will not discuss reunifica- 
tion once the Paris Treaties are rati- 
fied, another attempt must be made 
to ascertain Soviet terms before the 
treaties come into force. Therefore. 
negotiations with Moscow should be- 
gin as soon as possible. 

For a new four-power conference 
to count with the Socialists as a sin- 
cere Western attempt to come to rea- 
sonable terms with the USSR. the 
Western Allies must offer to release 
Germany from the NATO alliance 
and other military ties in return for 
unity in freedom. A reunited Ger- 
many must remain aloof and buend- 
nisfrei—that is, it may not ally itself 
with either the Eastern or the West- 
ern bloc. Instead, it should seek a 
place in a European security system 
which includes the Soviet Union and 
should do all it can to promote gen- 
eral disarmament. Only if the Sovi- 
ets spurn such terms will the Social 
Democrats openly approve German 
rearmament in a Western alliance. 

The Socialists are somewhat aware 
of the dilemma into which they have 
maneuvered themselves. They insist 
that rearmament inside NATO will 
strain the economy to the breaking 
point and may destroy democracy. 
Yet they are not pacifists and do not 
oppose the rearmament of a re- 
united Germany, whose “Buendnis- 
freiheit” would mean only that it 
had cut its ties with those Western 
friends who have been the staunchest 
supporters of German democracy and 
Prosperity. 

On the other hand, the Socialists 
maintain that they and their Ger- 
many are unalterably part of the free 
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world. But they do not explain how, 
if this is the case, they will persuade 
Moscow to accept such a Germany 
as being free of alliances and an 
improvement on the status quo. Nor 
does the bitterness with which the 
Socialists fight Communism inside 
Germany square with their conten- 
tion that the Kremlin can be won 
over to civilized neighborliness by a 
Western promise of security. 

The SPD has not solicited the sup- 
port of neutralists, pacifists. draft 
dodgers and crypto-Communists, but 
its arguments have attracted these 
elements, together with woolly-headed 
patriots and intellectuals who have 
made a fetish of reunification. It is 
a mixed chorus, indeed, which raises 
the cry of “one more conference.” 

The Social Democrats behave as 
they do for a variety of reasons. 
Above all, they are out of power and 
want to be in. Every major opposi- 
tion party in the world shares this 
perfectly logical desire. But there is 
a tinge of desperation in the SPD’s 
outlook. The party has been too long 
in the wilderness. In all its long his- 
tory, it has held the reins of national 
government only twice. briefly and 
unsuccessfully under the Weimar 
Republic. Its next chance is 1957. 
The SPD needs a period in office to 
preserve its self-confidence and po- 
litical elan. Another defeat could 
have serious consequences which even 
the traditional loyalty of its member- 
ship could not offset. The party cites 
statistics to prove its rising appeal 
to urban youth. But there is little 
doubt that the class consciousness of 
the German worker, which has kept 
the party strong and united for much 
of the past eighty years, is beginning 
to crumble. Add the hard political 
calculation that the SPD expects the 
Soviet Zone to vote Socialist in a 
free election and thus bring a Social- 
ist-led government into power. Re- 
unification enlists more than patriotic 
and humanitarian motives. 

Complicating its outlook is the 
fact that the SPD is still haunted by 
some of the ghosts of Weimar. It 
cannot forget, nor can the trade 


unions and the Protestant churches, 
how it was swept aside in 1933 and 
how many of its supporters made 
their peace with the Hitler regime. As 
a consequence it, and they, are tor- 
tured by the thought that they could 
once again be accused of acquies- 
cing by default if they do not now 
defend their point of view to the . 
bitter end. Another skeleton in the 
Weimar closet is the way the SPD 
was undercut by nationalist forces. 
Now that national unity is a major 
problem, the party is determined not 
to be outbid in national appeal. 

The intellectuals, though loosely 
allied with the Social Democrats, are 
a problem in themselves. Sweeping 
conclusions about national charac- 
teristics are frivolous, but one is 
tempted by the thought that the Ger- 
man intellectual has always lacked 
a sense of practical 
While proud to consider themselves 


perspective. 


a nation of poets and thinkers, the 
Germans seem to have found it ex- 
tremely difficult to combine these tal- 
ents with the conduct of their affairs. 

With exceptions, the German intel- 
lectual has been producing rather 
barren speculation and negative criti- 
cism, reflecting little awareness of 
the complex dangers which beset the 
West. Reunification has become a 
favorite fixation, and he plays varia- 
tions on the theme that, since re- 
unification is urgently desirable, it is 
also promptly attainable. Failure to 
achieve it is ascribed to Western 
incompetence and insincerity. The 
alternative, to succeed where the 
Allies have failed, is greater Ger- 
man activity, including direct Ger- 
man contact with Moscow. 

Behind this conception lies, for the 
most part, an escapist desire to turn 
Germany into a neutral preserve, 
somehow removed from the tensions 
of world politics. Anether illusion 
is the hoary fallacy that the cold war 
is a tragic misunderstanding which 
could be cleared up if only the Krem- 
lin were approached in the proper 
way. If any member of this general 
school has worked out a practical 
plan for getting Soviet power out of 
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East Germany, he has kept it care- 
fully concealed. 

Not only have the Socialists and 
intellectuals failed to advance a 
working hypothesis for German 
unity; they have helped confuse Ger- 
many’s allies. They have (quite un- 
intentionally for those of good will) 
encouraged the growth of misconcep- 
tions which have further clouded the 
West’s none-too-limpid crystal ball. 

One false but widespread Allied 
assumption is that reunification is a 
primal urge and that the Germans 
will stop at nothing, including war 
and treachery, to satisfy it. Another 
is that reunification, once achieved, 
would breed an even 
centered, 


more self- 
nationally-minded _ policy 
than some of its leading advocates 
now pursue and might engender fur- 
ther problems even more difficult for 
the West than a continuation of the 
existing split. This premise has led 
to the capsulized pseudo-policy often 
expressed in these words: better to 
have half of Germany completely 
than all of Germany halfway. 
Moscow’s purpose would be well 
served were Western policy to rest 
on so shaky a supposition. Reunifi- 
cation is much talked about in Ger- 
many, to be sure. It is something 
which practically everyone is quite 
honestly for. The refugee who wants 
to go home, his crowded host or com- 
petitor who wants to see him go, the 
calculating politician or churchman 
who sees the Eastern vote swinging 
power his way, the statesman and the 
economist who would welcome the 
additional territory and population, 
the genuine patriot and the honest 
humanitarian—all have a sincere in- 
terest in German unity. 
Nevertheless, all sincerity and re- 
peated lip-service have not made 
reunification the banner of a genu- 
ine mass movement. Why is hard to 
say. Perhaps the German people as a 
whole are still too skeptical to let an 
emotional drive govern their politics. 
Maybe they are sublimating political 
passions into virtuous hard work, or 
burying their conscience under lay- 
ers of fat prosperity. Whatever the 


reason, the fact remains that the goal 
of reunification colors, but does not 
dominate, German life. 

State elections fought last fall, 
largely on the issues of reunification 
vs. rearmament, brought the Social- 
ists no gains. Even the Saar dispute, 
well suited in theory to irredentist 
indignation, has in fact left the pub- 
lic little moved despite attempts to 
fan it into major controversy. 

The Social Democrats have sought 
to harness the spirit of German na- 
tionalism to their program. This 
spring, before the 
Bundestag vote on the Paris treaties, 
they sponsored a solemn meeting in 
the Frankfurt Paulskirche, where the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie of 1848 
had adopted the first democratic con- 
stitution for a nation. 
Speakers were chosen to expound 
every respectable aspect of the thesis 
that reunification must come before 
rearmament. Socialist ideology was 
kept out of the proceedings alto- 


some weeks 


German 


gether, and the appeal was directed. 


at youth, the troubled Christian, the 
working man and the solid citizen. 
Despite the generality of address and 
the auspices under which it was 
made, real public support was not 
obtained. 

The state of public opinion is no 
doubt well reflected in a poll con- 
ducted for the SPD in January 1955. 
Asked point-blank what they consid- 
ered the most urgent task for the 
Bonn Government, 45 per cent of 
those interviewed replied: the re- 
unification of Germany. Yet their 
response to other questions indicated 
that, far from predominating, reuni- 
fication was one of the more modest 
of many considerations. The ques- 
tion, “What do you think the East 
will do if the Paris Treaties,come into 
force?” found only 2 per cent who 
answered, “prevent 
although both Soviet propaganda and 
the SPD had long been arguing that 
precisely this would be the inevitable 
reaction. Of those who felt that Mos- 
cow would retaliate in some way, 
most thought of other measures, like 
reinforcement of the Soviet bloc, re- 


reunification,” 


strictions on trade and the blockade 
of Berlin. 

The confusion which obscures the 
reunification problem has helped the 
Soviet Union pose as the champion 
of German unity. So far Moscow has 
had little success, but its prospects 
could improve. Continued Wester 
fumbling of this issue would certain. 
ly play into Soviet hands. Even Ger. 
mans who are by no means Commi. 
nists or friends of Soviet Rusis 
would come to associate a solution 
with efforts of the East rather than 
the West. There would follow grad. 
ual, at first unconscious, severing of 
mental ties with the West. The recog. 
nition of mutual interest, the only 
foundation on which the West can 
stand together, would be weakened. 
Slowly the way would be prepared 
for neutralism. 

The Russians, being in possession 
of East Germany, can solve the prob- 
lem of German unity by a simple act 
of will. It is immaterial that they 
will not do so until they feel either 
compelled to disgorge the territory 
or moved to sell it for profit. Mean- 
while, they can stir wild hopes with 
every hint and feint. Moscow’s deci- 
sion to grant Austria the long-over- 
due State Treaty illustrates the 
advantages inherent in possession. 
Outrageous though Soviet treatment 
of Austria has been and harsh as the 
terms of the treaty undeniably are, 
the end of the occupation comes to 
appear almost an act of Sovie 
generosity. 

The Austrian gambit makes it 
repetition in Germany seem more 
plausible and increases the expects 
tions of the weary and the gullible 
Though the Soviets may never with 
draw from Germany, those who have 
been stimulated repeatedly to hop 
that Moscow is waiting only for the 
proper request to do so will become 
conditioned to meeting its term 
Gradually neutrality can become ® 
acceptable price to pay for such 
relief. 

Here, in outline, are the elemetls 
of what could become a tragic mut 
dle: a Germany which has gro" 
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faster in body than in mind; the 
Western Allies forced to rely on this 
body but mistaking some of its short- 
comings and distrusting its future 
intentions; an opponent, in Soviet 
Russia, utterly devoid of both scruple 
and responsibility, bent on exploiting 
every weakness. 

If the problem of reunification and 
some of its ramifications have been 
suggested correctly here, the neces- 
sary conclusions are not hard to 
draw. The problem becomes one of 
creating a situation in which Ger- 
many and the West can work hard 
together toward a clear purpose. De- 
voted to a common end, the Germans 
will be even less inclined to wander 
off on their own, cooperation inside 
the Western alliance will be smooth- 
er and Moscow will have less oppor- 
tunity for mischief. 

German reunification must be part 
of any Western plan. Evading this 
challenge would arouse festering sus- 
picion in Germany. It would, further- 
more, mark the inner capitulation of 
the West through the abandonment 
not only of the people in the Soviet 
Zone but of those in the other satel- 
lites who, even if they cannot reckon 
with liberation at some specific time, 
deserve the assurance that they have 
not been forgotten. 

But German unity should not be 
made the whole, or even the primary 
part, of the Western plan. Here So- 
viet advantages set our freedom of 
maneuver too rigid limits. West- 
ern policy must spread its initiative 
over the entire area of the German 
problem. This problem is to make 
Germany inseparably part of the free 
world—not by means of contractual 
bonds alone but through all the ties 
of self-interest. 

Germany must be given an equal 
outlet for its prodigious physical vi- 
tality in the markets of the world. It 
must be granted equal representation 
in the councils of free nations and 
bear the dignity of equal authority. 
Whatever technical vestiges of defeat 
and occupation must continue to be 
borne to satisfy 


legal formality. 


Germany must not be treated as a 
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second-class nation. The time for 
probation or surveillance is irrevo- 
cably past. 

Actually the Western Powers no 
longer have any choice in the matter. 
They could not turn the clock back 
to 1945, or even 1950, without under- 
mining themselves. But they need 
have few misgivings. Democracy has 
struck root in West Germany. Exer- 
cise of common responsibility in a 
larger partnership is much more 
likely than not to strengthen the 
democratic order. 

Above all, the cause in which Ger- 
many is enrolled must offer sufficient 
reward to monopolize its energy. 


Mes de 


MOLOTOV: BAITING THE TRAP 


Only one goal appears adequate— 
the creation of a united Europe in a 
closely consolidated larger community 
of free and peaceful nations. Practi- 
cal enough for the pragmatists, 


visionary enough to inspire the ideal- - 


ists, the aim of European unity had 
an encouraging first test in Germany 
with the old EDC idea. 

In this larger edition, German re- 
unification becomes only one impor- 
tant detail, stripped of its nationalist 
accent. It is less in danger of becom- 
ing an obsession, and is more accept- 
able to all concerned. German rela- 
tions with France, bedeviled though 
they are by the greed and suspicion 
of centuries, can be seen in a less dis- 








couraging light within so immense 
a plan. 

Inside Germany, party politics 
could be pulled off the reef on which 
they are now lodged. Instead of as- 
serting itself by harping on the nar- 
row subject of reunification, the SPD 
could compete for public recognition 
with constructive work in other fields 
where its talents and ideas are badly 
needed. Creation of a democratic 
army is not too difficult if all the 
respectable elements in politics co- 
operate. 

No complex question has a pat 
answer. Understanding the German 
problem is only the precondition for 
solution. Along the way, Moscow will 
harry and wreck where it can. The 
free nations must be prepared to 
press their point and counterattack 
in diplomatic skirmishes as well as 
in the more formal encounters of 
international conferences. 

Here again, a bold course prom- 
ises best results. A four-power con- 
ference, for instance, would give the 
West the chance to press for general 
reduction of armaments and atomic 
control together with the reunifica- 
tion of Germany. Even though such 
efforts fail, as must be expected, their 
proper attempt could strengthen the 
Western case by dispelling illusions 
and putting the issue of peace and 
freedom in sharper focus. 

The West must not allow itself to 
be overwhelmed by the diversity of 
its troubles. Nor can it afford to 
pause for self-admiration. The West 
is now winning an important political 
battle, but the cold war is far frem 
won. The Kremlin will fight back 
with bitter resource, and the struggle 
is bound to grow fiercer as Western 
policy prods sensitive spots. But the 
Allies cannot compromise their aims 
or relax their efforts. Herein lies the 
only assurance that Germany will 
ever be reunited in freedom and that 
this reconstituted nation will choose 
to continue on the road of democ- 
racy. The prize at stake is the balance 
of power in Europe. Should the West 
falter, it will leave Germany no- 
where to go but east. 


An unfettered assistance program 


is a vital free-world weapon in the 


continuing struggle against Communism 


AID 
WITHOUT 
STRINGS 


By Frank N. Trager 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER last week asked Congress to 
Ponce $3.5 billion for military and economic for- 
eign aid in the coming fiscal year. For a short time, it 
appeared that the present Administration would come 
up with a “bold new program” seeking to do for Asia 
what the Marshall Plan did for Europe. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and Foreign Operations Admin- 
istrator Harold Stassen seemed to be its proponents. 
However, it appears that the more conservative influence 
of Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey and presi- 
dential trouble-shooter Joseph Dodge has won out. The 
President asked for no more this year than he received 
last year. 

In his message, Eisenhower stressed that “the immedi- 
ate threats to world security and stability are now cen- 
tered in Asia.” He went on to say that “Now is the time 
for accelerated development of nations” in the “vast free 
arc of Asia.” But he left it to Congress to decide which 
nations would get what and how much. Its final decisions 
should be of extreme concern to everyone who is inter- 
ested in defeating Communism and promoting democracy. 
Let’s look at the record of U.S. aid and see why. 

The story begins on June 5, 1947, when Secretary of 
State George Marshall addressed the graduating class 





FRANK N. TRAGER is Research Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Government at New York University’s Graduate 
School of Arts and Science. He was formerly Point-F our 
Director in Burma and is the author of Burma, Hand of 
the Golden Pagoda and Towards a Welfare State in Burma. 


“WE MUST STUDY THE NEEDS OF EACH COUNTRY’ 


He described the “visible de 
struction” of Europe and the “dislocation of the entire 
fabric of European economy.” “The remedy,” he de 
clared, “lies . in restoring the confidence of the 
European people in the economic future of their own 
countries and of Europe as a whole. . . . It is logical 
that the United States should do whatever it is able to 
do to assist in the return of normal economic health in 
the world, without which there can be no stability and 
no assured peace.” 

Thus was born the Marshall Plan for European Recor- 
ery, which was embodied in the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and later the Mutual Security Admin 
istration. A year and a half after Marshall spoke # 
Harvard, President Truman, in his inaugural address o 
January 20, 1949, sketched a four-point program for 
world peace. “Point Four” was destined to become the 
popular name for a new aid program. President Truman 
said: 

“Fourth, we must embark on a bold new program for 
making the benefits of our scientific advances and indus 
trial progress available for the improvement and growth 
of underdeveloped areas. 

“More than half the people of the world are living ® 
conditions approaching misery. Their food is inade 
quate. They are victims of diseases. Their economic life 
is primitive and stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap 
and a threat both to them and to more prosperous ares 

“For the first time in history, humanity possesses 
knowledge and the skill to relieve the suffering of these 
people.” 

Thus was born the Point Four Program, which & 


at Harvard University. 
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tended the European Recovery Plan to the rest of the 
world, and was embodied in the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 

The principles and initiative of Marshall and Truman 
have not been cast out by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, despite some partisan tear-shedding over the aboli- 
tion of the Point Four Administration and some proper 
concern over the manner of doing it. On a diminishing 
scale in Europe and an advancing scale in Asia and 
Latin America, it has continued to recommend to Con- 
gress that American resources be used to help the free 
world. 

The postwar aid program was not an invention of the 
Truman Administration. 













Ever since 1939, some tech- 





nical-assistance activities have been carried on under 
various public laws. They began with the “Act to Ren- 
der Closer Relations with Other American Republics” 
and continued through the wartime health, education and 
agriculture program launched by the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs (the Nelson Rockefeller Committee) 
for Latin America. Other aid programs emerged from 
the U. S. Export-Import Bank, from various United 
Nations agencies,* and from other countries. The chief 
foreign program is the British Commonwealth’s Colombo 
Plan and the interesting Norwegian bilateral effort. 












Why was this huge venture in international activity 
launched? What are its pluses and minuses? Where is 
it heading? The answers presented in this article are 


based on two years’ field experience with ECA-MSA-TCA 


in Asia. 









Let us begin our examination with money values, 
since these are measurable even though much less im- 
portant than humanitarian and 
moral aspects of the aid program. No one has totaled 
up all the dollars we have appropriated since Marshall’s 
Harvard speech. Direct appropriations under the vari- 
ous aid laws plus transfers of funds from one source or 
another—excluding straight military expenditures—come 
to an average expenditure of approximately $5.5 billion 
per year for the past seven years—a bit better than twice 
our tax bill for alcoholic beverages in 1953! 


This huge gift venture is beyond ordinary imagina- 






the non-measurable 













tion. Its critics at home and abroad converge against it 
from three different sources. 





1. Conscious and unconscious isolationism in the 





United States. However valid isolationism may have 
been during the nineteenth century, when we were filling 
out the continent between the oceans, such a policy was 
no longer valid after World War I: it is fatally danger- 


ous after World War II. 


2. The Communists. All over the world, Moscow has 










* The: A ‘ 
the Fecd” ~ United Nations Technical Assistance Administration (UNTAA), 
(WHO) = l Agriculture Organization (FAO), the World Health Organization 
the fthtinent N Educational, Scientific and Cultaural Organization (UNESCO), 
tien aae Labor Office (ILO), the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
(IBRD) - Se International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
Children’s F aternational Monetary Fund (IMF), and the United Nations 
to the UN <n Fund (UNICEF), All but the last three are responsible 
echnical Assistance Board for coordination. 
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smeared the aid programs as imperialistic. For the 
Kremlin has recognized that these programs were, after 
the occupation armies, the single most effective instru- 
ment which defeated her quislings. 

3. Suspicious nationals of various countries which re- 
ceive our aid. They can be found chiefly among our 
Latin American neighbors, who fear the “Colossus of the 
North,” and among those recipient countries which have 
lately won their freedom from colonialism. The latter, 
led by India, take a “neutralist” position in world af- 
fairs which they hope the acceptance of aid will not 
endanger. It is they who put forward the slogan, “Aid 
without strings.” The great medieval philosopher, Moses 
Maimonides, once said that giving is most blessed and 
most acceptable when the donor remains completely 
anonymous. An individual may achieve the Maimonid- 
ean ideal; a nation never can. Many countries therefore 
tend to be less than grateful for the bounty of rich 
Uncle Sam. 

Why has the aid program been launched? Just as ex- 
President Truman declared in his Point Four speech 
that “we offer not gifts but cooperation,” so President 
Eisenhower has said that the “one mistake we must never 
make is to think of our friends in the international world 
> The aim of the aid program, 
when it was launched in 1947 as well as today, is simply 
to help our friends in time of stress so that they will be 
in a position to help themselves. However much the 
amount of the program diminishes—and it should 
shrink in proportion to its success—Eisenhower’s policy 
coincides with Truman’s on this question. The shrinkage 
has taken place particularly among economically recov- 
ered European countries. Economic (not military) aid 
has been discontinued for Britain, France, Norway, 
Denmark, Iceland, Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria, 
Portugal, Luxembourg and West Germany (except for 
Berlin). A group of business executives, headed by 
Clarence Francis, declared regarding the MSA programs 
in selected European and Asian countries: “Broadly 
speaking, each country has improved economically, has 
significantly strengthened its military establishment, has 
a more hopeful view of the future and a new-found will 
to progress and survive.” 

Essentially, therefore, the aid program represents to- 
day, as it did under the Truman Administration, a bi- 
partisan approach based on two powerful motives. 

First of all, the Eisenhower Administration under- 
stands that the morality of democratic life obliges us to 
assist underdeveloped countries to improve their stand- 
ards of living, in order to promote the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions throughout the world. This moral 
basis of foreign aid is underlined by comparative world 
figures for per-capita income. Thus, the United States 
has an annual per-capita income of $1,450. The Euro- 
pean and British Commonwealth countries vary from 
$300 to $900. Argentina, Venezuela and Uruguay top 


as being tools of ours.’ 





CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


AID CONTINUED 


$325. Brazil shows $110, India about $60, Pakistan 
about $50, and Indonesia, at the bottom of the heap, 
only $25. On the whole, therefore, the United States 
is approximately four to five times better off than the 
next major group of nations and more than 50 times 
better off than the countries at the bottom. Half the 
population of the world lives in Asia, but it receives 
only 11 per cent of world income. North America, with 
10 per cent of the population, earns nearly 45 per cent 
of world income. Africa has 8 per cent of the popula- 
tion and 3 per cent of the income. Behind these per- 
centages are the human problems of starvation, disease, 
illiteracy and low educational standards, plus the devas- 
tation of World War II. 

The second motivating force behind the aid program 
is the realization that hungry and distressed people are 
an easy prey to Communist subversion. If we are to 
stem the Communist onrush from Moscow and Peking, 
we must shore up the weakened economies of Europe 
and Asia. Our aid policy is thus a form of insurance 
policy for the United States. 

Our difficulties with the foreign-aid policy stem from 
the fact that it is based on these two motives of altruism 
and self-interest. We gain acceptance when the recipi- 
ents think of the first motive; we reap suspicion when 
they think of the second. In particular, the newly in- 
dependent countries are still understandably wary of the 
Westerners who for generations deprived them of liberty 
and freedom. They have experienced this colonial yoke. 
They have not experienced the far harsher imperialism 
of Russia and China. 

When these countries accept our aid, they knowingly 
risk the displeasure of Moscow and Peking. Therefore, 
they tell us in effect: “Please, no demands from you 
because we accept your aid. Understand that our future 
usefulness to our own peoples and to the democratic 
world depends on our ability to enhance our economic 
well-being. You of the United States can help if you 
appreciate our economic, psychological and _ political 
problems. Since you are in the main free from the im- 
perialist stigma which attaches to the European powers 
and the Soviet Union, you have a chance to win the 
understanding and appreciation of our peoples.” 

\ number of specific improvements should be made 
in any continuing aid program. In the future we 
should try to: 

© Plan more effectively with the host country for 
fewer, more significant and more visible projects for a 
limited number of years. 

® Carefully work out the details of the aid agreement, 
specifying the areas of joint responsibility in fiscal, per- 
sonnel and other matters. 

© Exercise great care in the selection and training of 
American personnel—not all technicians know how to 
deal with varying racial, religious and cultural patterns. 

© Help improve training institutions, in the host coun- 


10 


tries with a view to providing those countries with in. 
digenous trained personnel. 

e Insist at home and abroad on adequate interpreta. 
tion for our programs. 

@ Avoid imposing American patterns just because they 
are good for us; the program should provide for what 
can reasonably be expected in each country, taking into 
account its actual and potential development. 

The chief problems which any aid program must 


tackle—problems which are virtually endemic in the 


underdeveloped countries of the world—are these: 

¢ Improving the quantity and quality of production, 
both agricultural and industrial, so as to increase pur- 
chasing power. 

© Developing an economic organization adequate to 
the task. 

© Diminishing the shortage of capital. 

® Training the administrative, managerial, executive, 
supervisory and other skilled cadres. 

© Deciding upon the rules to govern domestic and 
foreign investment. 

® Improving health, education and welfare services. 

® Treating each individual as an end in himself, to be 
respected despite differences of opinion. 

What now? The cold war continues. At any time, a 
few hydrogen bombs may put an end to civilization as 
we know it. But we cannot base our policies on the 
prospect of oblivion. We must plan for peace, freedom 
and plenty. And to achieve these goals we will have to 
devise a new aid program which assimilates the lessons 
of the old. 

Some will cry. “More trade and less aid.” This is 4 
good slogan, but it does not have a chance of realization 
unless we (1) repeal the Buy America Act, (2) simplify 
customs, (3) encourage private investment abroad by 
easing taxes on “risk capital,” and (4) lower tariffs ot 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act without the 
jokers and escape clauses. These four steps may arrest 
the 25-year decline in our imports and may enable 
other countries to earn badly-needed dollars. 

Other people will cry, “Cut all except military aid: 
balance the budget: reduce taxes at home.” This is # 
shortsighted policy. It would invite further Koreas and 
Indo-Chinas. A variation on this blueprint is: “Give 
only to those who support us down the line against trade 
with Communist China. in the UN, etc.”—in othet 
words, “aid for a price.” This policy would mean tt 
nouncing our moral claim in world affairs. If we adopt 
it, we will be betraying our tradition, our honor and 
our sacred obligation to uphold morality among nations 
That morality calls for mutual respect, equality of »* 
ereignty, and the right to differ. 

There can be no doubt of the wisdom of. supporting 
an aid program without strings, if we wish to avoid fur 
ther Communist successes and to carry out our destity 
as a haven and hope for freedom-loving nations. 
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n Aprit 11, hearings began be- 





fore the Supreme Court on 





ways of enforcing its decision on 





racial integration. Most of the states 
involved made pleas for time. They 
urged the nine Justices to let local 
courts and state officials proceed at 








a pace adapted to the local mood. 
My friend Thurgood Marshall spoke 
for the Negroes—and in quite a dif- 
ferent way. His people are rather 
tired of waiting. They pay the citi- 








zens of this country the great compli- 
ment of supposing that, if the Court 
gives the go-ahead signal, everyone 







will fall into line. Attorneys for some 
the contrary, 
tried to scare the Justices by talking 
about riots and violence. I 





Southern states, on 






don’t 
know that I ever heard a Northerner 
speak so deprecatingly of the South. 

I am glad that I am not one of the 
members of the high court. Prob- 
ably there are editors who can tell 
them precisely what to do; I am not 
one of them. All that I can say is 
that I would like to have this matter 
settled in such a way that North and 
South shall be drawn closer together 
rather than split further asunder. 

We people of North and South 
speak the same tongue. We have been 
parts of the same nation for. more 
than a century and a half. But we do 
not yet know one another. They have 
good qualities which we conspicu- 
ously lack. No doubt there are impor- 
lant things which they could learn 
from us. But for the sort of useful 
interchange which is necessary we 
must live quietly and understand- 
ingly together. 

This week, I have had brought 


ome to me how old and how deep 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Meaning of the 
Mason-Dixon Line 


are the differences between these two 
regions. I have been reading Feder- 
alist Delaware—1775-1815 by John 
A. Munroe (Rutgers University 
Press, $5.00). In our little state, we 
have North and South in a sort of 
test-tube. Professor Munroe, who is 
a member of the faculty of our State 
University, has written as if he in- 
tended to show the people of the two 
sections how they have come to be 
so different. You would think that a 
few hundred thousand people tied 
together in a political bundle as small 
as this one would inevitably even up 
their differences in the course of all 
these years. But it has not happened. 
Apparently, they are as different now 
as they ever were. In traveling but 
a few miles in the middle part of the 
state, you pass from the North to the 
South. You feel the difference as you 
motor along the highway. 

We three counties, New 
Castle, Kent and Sussex. Before the 
Revolution, they were not a united 
colony. They were the “three lower 
counties” of Pennsylvania. During 
the Revolution, they hammered out a 
state government, but not one of the 
three has surrendered its psycho- 
logical independence. New Castle be- 
longs to the North and the other two, 
though they did not secede, distinct- 
ly belong to Dixie. In the northern 
county, 


have 


integration in compliance 
with the decision of May 25 is pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as possible—with 
the obvious intention of obeying the 
law. In contrast, it was in Kent and 
Sussex counties that Bryant Bowles 
organized his National Association 
for the Advancement of White Peo- 
ple. In its January issue, Southern 


School News reported the results of 
all the referenda on integration held 
in this area. In 14 such votes, 115 
citizens supported integration and 
9,937 opposed it. 

The population of the Southern 
part of the state, as Professor Mun- 
roe gives us the picture, has been 
from the start homogeneous and un- 
disturbed. The people are mostly 
British in origin. In the early days, 
many of them lived on large farms; 
they were used to having slaves; they 
were off the traveled routes and thus 
had little contact with the outside 
world. The Northern area has from 
the start had a mixed population. 
There were, in addition to the Eng- 
lish, Swedes, Dutch and plenty of 
Scotch-Irish. There was, too, a large 
contingent of Quakers to lead the 
abolition movement. There were two 
ports to bring in outside people and 
goods. And there was plenty of 
waterpower along the Brandywine to 
lure manufacturing. Everything made 
for liveliness and innovation. 

These differences between the sec- 
tions have remained down to very 
recent times. They are changing now. 
But that hardly matters. When people 
have maintained a set of character- 
istics for a couple of centuries, they 
cannot change them between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s—no matter what 
court says what. My point is that 
this picture of Delaware holds pretty 
well for the whole eastern part of 
the United States. 

One conclusion to be drawn from 
that we 
Northerners have done a poor job of 
education. If we had done our part, 
the recalcitrant parts of the South 
would not now be as intellectually 
they are. Another 
thought is that our national educa- 
tional system—not just the Supreme 
Court—should do what it can to 
integrate the whole country. There 
is need of a lot of integration—and 
not just between Whites and Negroes. 
The Southern states are shouting for 
liberty to deal with Negroes in their 
own way. But Daniel Webster was 
right. We need liberty and union. 


these considerations is 


marooned as 





In the Peters case, the Supreme Court has a new opportunity to decide 


if alleged ‘security risks' are entitled to due process of law 


SECURITY PROGRAM ON TRIAL 


WasuincrTon, D.C. 


NCE UPON A TIME, President 
O Eisenhower, who still believes 
the copy-book maxims he imbibed 
in his Abilene boyhood, said that a 
man should have the right to face 
his accusers. By the time he was 
asked whether this applied to the 
loyalty-security program for Govern- 
ment employees, the complexities of 
the mid-twentieth century had inter- 
vened, and the President had to eat 
his words. 

Now, in the first loyalty-security 
case to come before the Supreme 
Court in four years—the case of 
Dr. John F. Peters of Yale Univer- 
sity—this very issue may be settled. 
Or, then again, it may not, for there 
are three other issues on which the 
Court may well base its decision: 

1. Whether or not the Truman 


Administration’s Review 


Loyalty 
Board had authority to review a 
case where a review board of a Gov- 
ernment agency twice ruled in favor 
of the employee. 

2. Whether or not it is “punish- 
ment” to ban from Government em- 


ploy ment, for three 


years, any 
employee dropped on __ security 
grounds. 

3. Whether or not the Supreme 
Court itself could have access to the 
confidential FBI file on Dr. Peters 
which was the basis of the Review 
Board’s decision against him. 

The one thing which was not at 
issue in the April 19 hearing was 
what the layman might regard as 
most pertinent, namely, the record 
of Dr. Peters himself. By not raising 


this question, Dr. Peters’s able law- 


By David C. Williams 


yers (the firm of Arnold, Fortas, and 
Porter) have apparently sought to 
concentrate the Court’s attention on 
the larger issues; and this is also 
apparently the desire of the Govern- 
ment. 

Thurman 
Arnold told the Court he hoped it 
would decide the case on the Consti- 
tutional 


In arguing the case. 


issue of “confrontation.” 
“What we say here is that secret 
information cannot be used to pin 
the badge of infamy upon an Ameri- 
can citizen. . . . We have not raised 
the question of authority [to dis- 
miss ]|—only Main- 


taining that when a man is fired as 


confrontation.” 


disloyal, possibly disloyal, or as a 
security risk, he is “stigmatized” and 
that his life and career are wrecked, 
Arnold and Paul A. Porter held that 
he should be granted the right to 
the “due process” which, in a court 
includes the 
right of facing one’s accusers. 


trial, constitutionally 


Lawyers propose, but the Supreme 
Court disposes—and it is tradition- 
ally disinclined to decide a case on 
Constitutional grounds when there is 
any other basis on which a decision 
may he reached. As Justice Felix 
Frankfurter sharply reminded the 
attorneys for Dr. Peters: “This Court 
reaches constitutional matters last, 
not first.” 

In 1951, the Supreme Court split. 
4-4, in the Dorothy Bailey case, thus 
upholding the Government’s refusal 
to disclose confidential informants 
and permit them to be cross-exam- 
ined. Justice Tom Clark, who dis- 
qualified himself at that time because 
as Attorney General he had had an 


earlier connection with the case, sat 
in on this month’s proceedings. This 
will also be the first opportunity for 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and new 
Associate Justice John M. Harlan to 
consider the security issue. 

The hearings took an odd turn when 
the Justices found that first, the Civil 
Service Loyalty Review Board did 
not know the identity of all the secret 
informants against Dr. Peters, and 
second, that even the Supreme Court 
could not examine the secret infor- 
mation on which the Board’s decision 
was based. The Justices pressed As 
sistant Attorney General Warren E. 
Burger to produce the information 
so that they could determine whether 
the Government was justified in with- 
holding it from Dr. Peters. He re 
plied that “it would take a Presiden- 
tial order to release that information” 
to anyone outside the Executive 
Branch. 

Although the questions asked by 
the Justices sometimes prove an UI 
reliable guide to the character of 
their ultimate decision, they never 
theless seemed to increase the likeli 
hood that the Peters case might be 
decided on narrow peripheral issues 
without directly affecting the current 
security program. Most of the que 
tions dealt with two issues which 
neither side had been prepared t 
stress—the authority of the former 
Loyalty Review Board to take up ® 
case where an agency board had 
ruled in favor of an employee, and 
the question of whether or not ® 
three years’ ban from Government 
employment was “punishment.” 

Whatever the Court’s decision, the 
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Peters case has served to focus pub- 
lic attention on one of the most con- 
troversial aspects of the security pro- 


gram: the use of secret informants, 


of which there are several kinds. 

Some informants are FBI or other 
Government agents who have been 
deliberately planted in the Commu- 
nist Party, or people like Herbert 
Philbrick who closely cooperated 
wih the FBI during their Party 
membership. The Government is un- 
derstandably reluctant to expose them 
and end their usefulness, and while 
these people, like other human be- 
ings, can be fallible or malicious, 
reasonable persons might well re- 
slve this doubt in favor of the 
Government. 

Others, like Harvey Matusow and 
Paul Crouch, are ex-Communists 
who have appeared again and again 
to testify against their former com- 
rades. Many ex-Communists, of 
course, have been thoroughly reli- 
able witnesses, but recent events 
have provided strong arguments for 
giving Government employees ac- 
cused of disloyalty the right to test 
the soundness of such testimony by 
cross-examination. 

Abuses are perhaps most frequent 
and most fantastic in the case of 
“casual informants”: the neighbor, 
the apartment manager, theeman who 
works at the next desk. As compared 
to the first two categories of inform- 
ants, many of these have only the 
vaguest idea what Communism is. 
The American Civil Liberties Union 
brief in the Peters case noted one 
such informant who thought that 
being in favor of trade unions and 
equal rights for Negroes was Com- 
munism, and another who thought 
the New Republic was Communist 
literature. Joseph L. Rauh Jr., ADA 
National Chairman and a Washing- 
ton attorney who has fought many 
cases under the security program, 
tells of one informant who accused 
4 Government employee of having 
Communist literature because he had 
books in which the names of Marx, 

nin and Stalin were mentioned. 

Asked if these might equally well 
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have been anti-Communist books, he 
admitted that they might. 

The ACLU brief has a “chamber 
of horrors” of such cases. But these 
are the minority in which loyalty 
boards have produced their inform- 
ants for cross-examination, or have 
provided enough clues as to the na- 
ture of the charges so that the 
employee’s attorneys (often after 
long and costly investigations) have 
been able to identify the source of 
misinformation and confute it. No 


one knows how many more miscar- 


& 


national security.” Just two days 
earlier, he had told the Supreme 
Court in his brief on the Peters case 
that it would in fact “jeopardize the 
national security” to produce for 
cross-examination even “casual in- 
withhold 


confronted by the 


formants who would 
information if 
exigences of appearing as witnesses.” 
The very next week, Assistant Attor- 
ney General William F. Tompkins 
linked “the demand for 
confrontation of witnesses” with “a 
Communist effort” aimed at “ham- 


publicly 


BROWNELL WITH REPORTERS: ‘PROCEDURAL IMPROVEMENTS’ WERE VAGUE 


riages of justice are still shrouded 
in darkness. 

William J. Donovan, former head 
of the OSS and U.S. Ambassador to 
Thailand, has written: “There seems 
no reason why the anonymous in- 
formant who is not in the regular 
employment of the FBI . . . should 
not be revealed to the employee. . 

If [they] do not want to stand up 
and be counted, then their informa- 
tion should be used only as possible 
leads and not be made the source 
of a record which cannot be refuted.” 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell 

himself listed as one of his seven 


recently-announced procedural im- 


’ in the security program 


provements’ 
the declaration that “every effort 
should be made to produce witnesses 
at security board hearings” so long 


as this “would not jeopardize the 


stringing” the. FBI’s system of in- 
formants. 

It is a widely-noted fact that the 
name of Solicitor General Simon E. 
Sobeloff did not appear on the brief 
in the Peters case, although the 
Solicitor General normally represents 
the Government in proceedings be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Some ques- 
tions Washington observers are ask- 
ing, which may be answered as a re- 
sult of the Court’s decision, are: Is the 
Justice Department divided on this 
question? Is Brownell himself hav- 
ing second thoughts? Is one of the 
informants in the Peters case Louis 
Budenz? (This charge has been made 
and has never been denied.) If so, 
why is the Government reluctant (in 
spite of its announced “procedural 
reform”) to make him available for 
cross-examination ? 





By Sidney Hook 


IN LIMBO 


An imaginary conversation 


T WAS NoT difficult to find the shade of Karl Marx jy 

limbo. His spectral beard was trimmed, his monocle 
was gone and he seemed much more benign than his 
pictures show him— $indeed, almost grandfatherly, 
Flanked by Engels and Kautsky, he was arguing a tech. 
nical point with Keynes, Veblen and Schumpeter. Lenin 
was not in the circle. Later my guide told me he was 
waiting with brooding impatience for Stalin, who, al. 
though due, was still missing; there were rumors that 
limbo would not receive him. 

Marx detached himself from his fellow shades when 
he learned that a visitor from earth had arrived. Instead 
of introducing myself as an author of several studies of 
his thought (I had heard that biographers and critics 
sometimes got an unspiritual reception when they met 
their subjects face to face), I announced at once that | 
had news for him. 

“News?” he said. “I hope it’s agreeable for a change. 
For the last twenty years or so, it has been uniformly 
unpleasant. Almost every new arrival prominently con- 
nected with public affairs has picked an argument with 
me, as if I were responsible for what’s happening on 
Earth.” 

“My news is more personal,” I replied. “The Marx. 
Engels-Lenin Institute at Moscow is issuing a new cor- 
rected edition of your works at the command of the 
Central Executive Committee of the Russian Communist 
party.” 

“Corrected edition, indeed!” he remarked bitterly. 
“They have been correcting me by word and deed ever 
since 1917. Every last outrage they commit is laid at 
my door—even by people who should know better.” 

“Well,” I pointed out. “Isn’t it natural? You called 
yourself a Communist at one time and they call them 
selves Communists.” ; 

“That, my dear Professor,” Marx interrupted, “is 
known as the fallacy of the undistributed middle tem, 
according to the logic you teach, whose laws, | gather 





Sidney Hook (cut below) has been boning up for this 
dialogue with Marx for a quarter of a century. Chairman 
of the Graduate Department of Philosophy at New os 
University, Dr. Hook pub- 
lished his first book on Marx, 

Towards the Understanding of 

Karl Marx, in 1933, and fol- 

lowed it three years later with 

a collection of studies in the 

history of ideas entitled 

From Hegel to Marx. Another 

group of essays, Reason, So- 

cial Myths and Democracy 

(1940), included new studies 

of Marxism and Bolshevism. 

A New Leaver regular for 2 
many years, Professor Hook has also been a frequent 
contributor to the New York Times Magazine, Partisan 
Review, Commentary and the Journal of Philosophy: 
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fom our cosmic news ticker, the Kremlin has just 
rediscovered. As well say that, because both sides in the 
Thirty Years War called themselves Christian, they really 
were in agreement with each other. Soviet Communism 





and mine are quite different.” 
“In what respect?” I inquired. 
Marx’s retort surprised and alarmed me a little be- 








dill omnivorous or that the cosmic ticker paid attention 
» him. “You ought to know, since you’ve read the mate- 
rial. We called ourselves Communists in order to differ- 
entiate ourselves from sentimental socialists who had 
heir eyes so fixed on a Utopia that they couldn’t see 
what the necessary steps were in the process of realizing 
i, As you recall, when my friends and I were members 
of the Communist League we wrote that ‘we were not 
among those Communists who were out to destroy liberty 
ad who wished to turn the whole world into one huge 
barracks or into a gigantic warehouse. There certainly 
were some Communists who with easy conscience refused 
io countenance personal liberty.’ But for me personal lib- 
ety was the very oxygen of any decent society. My criti- 
cism of capitalism was based on my desire to diffuse 
freedom among those who were suffering from lack of it.” 

“But if that’s true,” I objected, “why have the leaders 
of Communist Russia canonized you and built a cult 
sound you? Surely, to use a favorite phrase of theirs, 




















itis no accident that—” 





“It’s a long story,” Marx interjected, “and there are 





weidents in history even if this isn’t one. The Russians 
were always difficult and different. More than once I had 
to say ‘I am no Marxist.’ Bakunin, who also once called 







himself a Marxist, I disowned on Earth. The Communists 
are people of his kidney, and even Bakunin rages against 





them up here. I don’t recognize the present-day Com- 





munist brood as my legitimate offspring no matter what 
they call themselves.” 
‘T've heard other fathers say that,” I replied, “but 







saying it is not enough to disprove parentage. Legitimate 





or not, they claim to be inspired by your ideas and to 





have built a socialist society. You may not like how they 





got there, but they are there, are they not?” 





“By no means,” Marx replied with a vehemence that 





sxemed to make his beard-tip glow. “A Socialist society 





as | always conceived it is one in which ‘the free develop- 





ment of each is the condition of the free development 





of all.’ That excludes the dictatorship of a party, and 
‘specially the rule of despots. A socialist society is based 





on equality, even if it cannot be absolute, and, in the 





beginning, on equality of wage payments for equal 
working time. The Communists have substituted a new 





and worse system of exploitation of the workers—through 





Plécework, speed-up devices, and differences in earned 
ine 





ome and living conditions greater than existed in the 
‘arly days of capitalism. Why, they claim to be Marxists 
and socialists and yet they frankly admit that labor power 





cuuse it indicated either that his reading habits were. 





is still a commodity subject to the law of value. The sur- 
plus value sweated out of them goes to their masters. ...” 

Fearing that Marx was going to ride his ancient 
economic hobby horse, | interrupted. “Surely not all of 
it. Some of it goes into new plants, and they do have 
trade unions.” 

By this time Marx’s whole beard was incandescent. 
“Trade unions!” he burst out. “Their trade unions are 
worse than company unions. They are auxiliaries of the 
secret police whose function is to intimidate the workers 
into producing more. | have always taught that the 
working class ‘regards its courage, self-confidence, in- 
dependence and sense of personal dignity as more 
necessary than its daily bread.’ How is this possible 
under a regime of a ruthlessly censored press, regimented 
schools from kindergarten to universities, forced labor, 
juridical frame-ups, mass deportations and executions? 
No, the Soviet Unian is not a socialist society.” 

“Nor is it a capitalist society,” I added while he paused 





SOVIET HIERARCHS: ILLEGITIMATE OFFSPRING 


to draw a fresh breath, “since all the major instruments 
of production, distribution and exchange are collectivized. 
What kind of a social system is it, then? Your theory of 
social development seems unable to account for it.” 

“This is a terminological matter,” Marx declared with 
a touch of asperity. “The main point is that Soviet 
society, wherever it exists, outrages all the democratic 
traditions for which the socialist movement fought as 
well as those of the great revolutionary movements of 
liberation whose heirs we always considered ourselves 
to be.” 

“Very well,” I said hurriedly, “I grant your social 
philosophy is not theirs. But there is nothing in the 
notion of a completely collectivized economy which in- 
sures that your social philosophy will prevail rather than 
theirs. What I am asking you to explain, however, is the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 






MARX conser 


origin and development of the Soviet social system on 
the basis of your own theory of history. Didn’t you say 
over and over that ‘no social order ever perishes before 
all the productive forces for which there is room in it 
have developed’? There was certainly plenty of room for 
the development of productive forces in Russia in 1917, 
even more than in the United States of 1917, which was 
decades ahead of Russia and which has enormously 
increased its productive capacities since then.” 

“Quite right,” retorted Marx with a triumphant air. 
“I predicted that socialism would come first to England 
and the United States because those countries are ripe 
for it. And certainly not in a backward, undeveloped, 
semi-barbarous country like Russia. You see how pre- 
sumptuous the Communists are in calling themselves 
Marxists.” 

I wondered why he sounded so triumphant. “I see,” 
I exclaimed, “that the Communists are not Marxists as 
they claim to be and that, if you came to life again in 
Moscow, the Grand Inquisitors of the Kremlin would 
probably throw you into the cellars of the Lubianka as 
an agent of American imperialism. But it seems even 
clearer to me that the Communists have refuted the cen- 
tral doctrine of Marxism in the name of Marxism. 
According to that doctrine, the mode of economic pro- 
duction determines political events, not conversely. But 
the Communists seized political power, nationalized the 
economy, industrialized the country, collectivized agri- 
culture. Their culture may not be democratic, but their 
economy is collectivist. It is quite apparent that it was 
not, as you proclaimed, ‘historical laws working with 
iron necessity toward inevitable results’ which were the 
driving force of events in Russia but the driving will 
of the Communists. Doesn’t this show that men control 
economic forces, for good or evil, wisely or unwisely, 
and are not controlled by them to the extent that you 
taught? In other words, haven’t the Communists refuted 
the central proposition of the theory of historical ma- 
terialism?” 

“Not so fast, Professor,’ Marx quietly replied. “If 
you take my words literally, you may be right. But let’s 
look for the meaning behind the mere words. When I 
wrote about what was historically necessary or im- 
possible, I assumed that there was a certain level of 
civilization which we could take for granted, certain 
basic human needs and values which would guide human 
action, or at least limit what human beings would do 
to other human beings. I was a humanist before I became 
a socialist, and therefore I believed it was impossible to 
build a socialist economy in a backward country like 
Russia except at a morally prohibitive cost. But if we 
are completely indifferent to questions of human cost 
and suffering, only physical and biological necessities 
limit our action and we are all reduced to the level of 
clever beasts of prey.” 

“Nothing can grow in a desert,” he continued after 


a pause, “but we can make even a desert bloom like 
flower garden if we are prepared to fertilize it with 
human corpses and water it with rivers of blood, A 
country which doesn’t grow into socialism on the basis 
of an already prepared economic foundation, a tradition 
of skill, management, democracy and culture, will defest 
the very ends in behalf of which the socialist movement 
came into existence.” 

“It is a pity,” I observed, “that you didn’t spend mor 
time in elaborating on these ends. By concentrating 
mainly on the economic conditions of achieving them, 
you gave the impression that collectivism was the beall 
and end-all of socialism; that, once it was achieved, all 
the other virtues would be added to society. The fault 
is not completely attributable to those of your disciples 
who converted a necessary condition into a sufficient 
one. The sentimental socialists may have ignored the 
means, but you lost sight of the ends. It seems to me that 
your fault is graver.” 

“No,” said Marx, “my Hegelian teachers had con. 
vinced me that means and ends are so intertwined that 
they couldn’t be separated. It may be I took too much 
for granted. But, remember, I wasn’t writing textbooks 
or manuals or recipe books for revolutions everywhere 
at any time.” 

“Then tradition becomes an important constraining 
force in what men can make of man,” I pointed out, “and 
under some conditions as decisive in influencing the 
direction of social change as the mode of economic pro- 
duction.” 

“T have never denied it. On the contrary. ‘Men make 
their own history, but not just as they please. They do 
not choose the circumstances for themselves, but have 
to work on circumstances as they find them. The legacy 
of the dead generations weighs like a nightmare upon 
the brains of the living. At the very time when they seem 
to be creating something perfectly new, the past often 
creeps back.’ The Russian past could not be wiped out 
by any Commissar’s decree; it still lives in the preset. 
As of old, for the Russian rulers progress consists it 
extending the domain of their despotism. What I said a! 
the time of the suppression of Poland by Tsarist Russi 
is even truer today: ‘The policy of Russia is changeles 
Its methods, its tactics, its maneuvers may change, but 
the polar star of its policy—world domination—is still 
fixed star.’” 

Not wishing to discuss foreign policy in limbo, ! 
shifted to another question. 

“Well, now,” I asked, “what about China. Surely here 
is something you didn’t foresee. Do you think China 
build socialism, even with the help of the Soviet Union?” 

“My analysis of the Soviet Union,” Marx spoke scot 
fully, “is even more valid for China. I predict that the 
attempt to introduce socialism in China will fail ev 
more badly than it has in the Soviet Union.” 

“Agreed,” I replied, “but what you didn’t predict * 
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BRITISH SOCIALIZATION: PREDICTED BY MARX 


that the attempt would be made! Since the consequence 
of the attempt, whether it fails or succeeds, is bound to 
give rise to momentous historical changes—indeed! it 
already has—something important about history is left 
unexplained.” 

“My main interest, as you should know,” Marx 
patiently explained, “has always been in the Western 
world, and the truth or falsity of my theories rests 
primarily upon developments there. I predicted the 
growth and centralization of large-scale industry, in- 
creasing mechanization, the concentration of capital and 
monopoly, the entanglement of all peoples in the net of 
the world market, and periodic crises of production. By 
and large, all these things have come to pass.” 

“Quite true,” I rejoined, “but there are a number of 

other things you predicted which didn’t come to pass. 
You predicted the pauperization of the working classes, 
the disappearance of the middle class, the atrophy of 
nationalism and patriotism. Large groups of workers in 
Western Europe, and especially in the United States, enjoy 
a standard of living higher than the privileged classes of 
some previous societies. Nationalism is as strong as 
ever. The middle class has not disappeared. And the 
plain fact is that the workers in non-collectivist econo- 
mies have incomparably more freedom, political power, 
and a greater share of what they produce than the work- 
ers in presumably collectivist economies.” 
: “I cheerfully admit it,’ Marx smilingly responded, 
but I believe I can take some credit for it since I taught 
the necessity of political action and called attention to 
the influence of factory legislation.” 

“But, in addition to the predicted things which didn’t 
happen,” I objected, “there are other things which 
happened that you did not predict—the birth of new 
industries, the expansion of productive forces, the rise 
of fascism, the emergence of the welfare state.” 
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“I underestimated the vitality of capitalism,” said 
Marx, “and the extent to which the democratic process 
could be used to strengthen social control and responsi- 
bility. But this is a matter of detail and degree. I always 
argued that in countries like Great Britain, Holland and 
the United States the transition from capitalism to social- 
ism could be effected peacefully. Similarly with the 
development of the technological revolution. I believe I 
was the first to recognize the impact upon society of 
‘conscious technical application of science to industry 
and agriculture.’ ” 

“But you claimed that technology was always a sub- 
ordinate instrument to war and industry,” I protested. 
“Yet neither you nor anyone else guessed that some day 
the choices we would have to make concerning its dread 
uses might affect the very existence of civilization as 
such.” 

“The effects of certain discoveries,” he agreed. “as 
well as their significance, cannot always be measured by 
their origins. Whatever the causes of technological change 
in the past, unless men today think and plan better than 
they have in the past, they may not even survive. Limbo 
will become rapidly overpopulated.” 

I turned to ask a last question. “Do you believe the 
basic issue of our time is still between capitalism and 
socialism?” 

Marx spoke deliberately. “Capitalism and socialism 
as they were traditionally conceived are today irrelevant 
abstractions in understanding social reality. Wherever 
free institutions exist, they have been used to make 
capital more socially responsible and labor more power- 
ful and prosperous. Aside from the defense of freedom 
itself, the great problems arise in the West not from a 
quest for new forms of property but for new modes of 
democratic human experience which will enrich human 
life and multiply the possibilities of creative fulfillment. 
The choice is not between either capitalism or socialism 
but of more or less insofar as they bear upon the possi- 
bility of maximizing in each specific situation the 
opportunities of freedom. Socialism must today be con- 
ceived as a principle of welfare and fraternity integral to 
the democratization of culture on every level—economic, 
educational and social. It is democracy as a way of life. 
It relies on creative intelligence to conceive, modify or 
transform any or all institutions with one goal in view: 
the development of a community of free persons—each 
one different from the other and yet enjoying or respect- 
ing one another’s differences. 

By this time, the space ship which was to take me back 
to Earth had arrived, and Marx escorted me to the 
ectoplasmic gangplank. I told him that it was not likely 
that credence would be given to my report of our con- 
versation. His last words to me were the sentence from 
Dante with which he completed the preface to his chief 
work: “Segui il tuo corso, e lascia dir le genti-—follow 
your own course and let people talk.” 





GUEST COLUMN 


By Upton Sinclair 


Does Capitalism Mean Freedom? 


SINCLAIR 


AX EasTMAN, whom I have 
M counted as a friend for some 
45 years and for whose character 
and mind I have a great respect, has 
sent me his new book (Reflections on 
the Failure of Socialism, Devin- 
Adair, $2.75), inscribed: “Trusting 
this will disturb you a little, My 
best ever, Max.” 

Well, I am disturbed, and so is 
Max, and by the same thing, the hor- 
ror and cruelty 6f the Soviet re- 
gime. But we are like those fast 
neutrons which the physicists photo- 
graph in their cloud chambers: We 
hit the same obstacle, but we fly 
off in different directions. 

In the “Biographical Introduction” 
to the book, Max quotes me as writ- 
ing him that he has “merely gone 
from one extreme to the other.” He 
replies, and I quote, because this 
seems to sum up his whole position 
in three short sentences: 

“I think, on the contrary, that the 
hard-headed 
firm 


defense of the free-market economy 


step is shorter from 


class-struggle socialism to a 


than to the old wishful notion of a 
high-minded slide into utopia. It is 
a straighter step to take. The struggle 
is still for freedom; the main facts 
are still economic; the arch-enemy is 
still the soft-headed idealist who re- 
fuses to face facts.” 

So you see what I meant by “one 
extreme to the other.” Max has gone 
over to the “new liberalism” of 
Friedrich Hayek and Ludwig von 
Mises, who “have shown that ‘the 
competitive market and the price 
system are the basis of whatever real 
political freedom exists.” And not 
a word about the extent to which big 


18 


business, by price agreements and 
other devices, has eliminated the 
“free market” in this country. Noth- 
ing about that wonderful book, The 
Cost of Competition (which Max 
read or should have read half a 
century ago), by Sidney A. Reeve. 
an engineer who showed by an engi- 
neer’s methods that 70 per cent of 
the productive efforts of the country 
were wasted by the method of blind 
competition. There comes to my mind 
that immortal sentence of Robert 
Blatchford: “It makes all the differ- 
ence in the world, when six men go 
out into a field to catch a horse, 
whether they spend their time catch- 
ing the horse or keeping one another 
from catching the horse.” 

Max considers many labels, and 
decided that he will call himself a 
“radical conservative.” By the word 
radical, he evidently means that he 
is as extreme in his conservatism as 


EASTMAN: FROM MASSES TO MISES 


That's What Eastman Says Now 


he was on the other side, when le 
was editing the left-wing Masses anj 
the Liberator and risking a long jail 
sentence for opposing resistance to 
the German Kaiser. 

Now he is for resistance to Sovie 
dictatorship, and I am_ with him 
completely, but I am not willing to 
shut my eyes to the defects of the 
economic system. we have at home, It 
is kept going, to my way of think 
ing, by the $35 billion a year ve 
are spending on war preparations; 
and, if we could make a durable 
peace and stop those expenditures, 
the economy would collapse in a few 
weeks and the Government would 
have to step in as it did in 1%i. 
Our business history has been 4 
series of panics and crises for a cen- 
tury and a half, but you don’t find 
one word about it in this little book. 

No, Max, the “radical conserve 
tive” college professors are not going 
to keep the American people from 
groping their way to industrial de 
mocracy as their forefathers did t 
political democracy. The argument 
of the Hayeks and von Mises a 
identical with those of the Federalist 
a century and a half ago. It isn 
a question of Government ownership 
of everything. It is a question of gi 
ing all the people a say in the cond: 
tions under which they earn thet 
daily bread. Above all, it is the mot 
question, which Lincoln summed 0 
in the debates with Douglas, the 
“eternal struggle” with “the spit! 
that says, ‘You toil and work a 
earn bread and I'll eat it’” 

Anyhow, Max is strong for birt 
control as part of the remedy, % ™* 
can still be “radicals” together! 
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Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS 
FTER ten long years of educa- 
Aion and agitation, Minnesota 
wsenacted a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission law forbidding dis- 
rmination in hiring because of race, 
lor, creed or national origin. While 
the law—which hurdled a dozen leg- 
ative obstacles that blocked victory 
in previous years—may not be what 
wme of its proponents wanted, it is 
drict enough to satisfy most of the 
date’s 135 community organizations. 
nluding church, labor and 
moups. 


race 


The new bill prohibits discrimina- 
‘ion in employment by employers. 
b agencies or unions. Complaints 
would be taken first to a nine-mem- 
tcommission and, if a satisfactory 
wtlement is not reached, to a three- 
min board of review which could 
der the 
iminatory practices. The commis- 
‘on’s order would be enforced by 
utempt charges in district (local) 
urts, where the offender might be 
“atenced to as much as six months’ 
mprisonment or a $250 fine or both: 
® could, of course, appeal to the 
Minnesota Supreme Court. Exempt 
‘om the law are employers with 


offender to cease dis- 


fewer than eight employees, religious 
ind fraternal organizations, and em- 
lloyment within a family or in 
‘omestic service. 

The law closely parallels a Min- 
‘apolis statute which has been on 
- books since 1947. Of 256 com- 
laints to the Minneapolis FEPC in 
“ven years, none has progressed as 
f a court action. Some 113 cases 
"te dismissed because the com- 
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By Sam Romer 


plaint was unfounded or the commis- 
sion lacked jurisdiction; 121 others 
were settled satisfactorily when the 
offender dropped the discrimination 
policy. About 22 cases remain un- 
settled. 
Since . the three 


state’s largest 


cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth, have FEPC ordinances, foes 
of the statewide proposal argued that 


such a law was unnecessary. The 


FREEMAN: A FEATHER IN HIS CAP 


fact is that 40 per cent of all employ- 
ers of eight or more have their fac- 
tories outside of the three large 
cities, many of them in the growing 
suburbs. Moreover, some 66 per cent 
of all jobs in the state are outside 
the three cities. A good deal of what 
job discrimination exists in Minne- 
sota is directed against the Indians 
—especially in the rural areas. 

One of the most persuasive argu- 


Adopts FEPC Legislation 


ments in favor of the proposed law 
was made before the Legislature by a 
leading Minneapolis employer, Jud- 
son Bemis, who runs the Minneapolis 
branch of the famous bag firm 
founded by his grandfather. Bemis, 
who has interested himself for many 
years in Negro education, frankly 
told a legislative committee that “if 
anyone had told me ten years ago 
that I would ever be testifying in 
behalf of an FEPC bill, 1 would have 
His attitude 
has changed, he said, and here’s why: 

“First 


seven years ago, sitting in on an 
d La) 


said they were crazy.” 
an evening spent six or 


informal meeting of the Minneapolis 
FEP Commission. I there witnessed 
intelligent, quiet, impartial investiga- 
tion and processing of a couple of 
problems in human relations through 
the exercise of ‘logic, persuasion, 
counseling and _ conciliation. In 
essence, | saw intelligent democracy 
at work in an entirely constructive 
way. 
“Second—I 


vinced that. in this area of the so- 


have become con- 
called minority problem, the natural 
evolutionary pace of education and 
social change will not bring results 
fast enough to maintain optimum 
political and social stability. While 
it is true that you cannot legislate tol- 
erance and understanding, it is also 
true that a little wise yet insistent, 
gentle yet firm nudging never did 
anyone any harm.” 

Recalling a recent Government as- 
signment in India, Bemis cited Com- 
munist propaganda that “democracy 
and discrimination go hand in hand.” 
“We know it to be untrue,” he 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MINNESOTA  cosssvxo 
added, “but we should do everything 
we can to remove even the suspicion 
of discrimination. Time is running 
out.” 

Bemis then went on to the argu- 
ment that FEPC was unnecessary 
outside of the big cities. “Well, a fire 
department is unnecessary,” he com- 





mented, “until you have a fire. I 
don’t expect my house to catch fire, 
but I’m glad we have a fire depart- 
underwriters say 
that, in spite of the infrequency of 
fires, a fire department pays for it- 
self. So, I believe, will an FEPC.” 


Passage of a state FEPC has been 


ment. Insurance 





a plank in the platforms of both th 
Republican and Democratic-Farme. 
Labor parties for many years. Thy 
it was passed during the first thre 
months of Governor Orville L. Free 





man’s DFL administration is a pretty 
feather in the caps of the Governg 
and his backers in the Legislature, 





Another Pulitzer Takes Over in St. Louis|_” 


Sr. Louts 

HE JOURNALISTIC INTEGRITY ex- 
pf by the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch never was very abundant, 
either in this country or abroad. It 
was therefore of considerable im- 
to the liberal cause that 
when Joseph Pulitzer, its editor and 
publisher for 43 years, died last 


portance 


month, another Pulitzer was avail- 
able to carry on the tradition. 

In a_ signed editorial assuming 
command, Joseph Pulitzer Jr., 41 
years old, paid feeling tribute to his 
father and grandfather. The latter 
was the first Joseph Pulitzer, Hun- 
garian immigrant who established the 
Post-Dispatch and the old New York 
World, and who in 1907 wrote the 
words that since have stood at the 
newspaper's masthead: 

“I know that my retirement will 
its cardinal 
principles; that it will always fight 


make no difference in 


for progress and reform, never toler- 
ate injustice or corruption, always 
fight demagogues of all parties. never 
belong to any party, always oppose 
privileged classes and public plun- 
derers, never lack sympathy with the 
poor, always remain devoted to the 
public welfare; never be satisfied 
with merely printing news; always 
be drastically independent; never be 
afraid to attack wrong, whether by 
predatory plutocracy or predatory 
poverty.” 

To the second Joseph Pulitzer, the 
at the masthead was a 


constant guide. He never ceased striv- 


statement 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


ing to live up to the first Pulitzer’s 
ideal, and under his editorship the 
newspaper gained an enviable repu- 
tation. Joseph Pulitzer Jr., third in 
the dynasty, described the platform 
in his editorial early this month as 
“a monument of granite which the 
tides of time will never efface.” Re- 
dedicating the paper, he said: 

“With all the moral strength, the 
intellectual strength, the professional 
strength at our command, we will 
continue to labor as public servants. 
Not only will we report the day’s 
news but we will illuminate the dark 
places and, with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, interpret these troubled 
times. 

“Opinion will be strong for what 
we believe to be right, and equally 
strong against what we construe to 
be wrong. We also know that laugh- 
ter is a joy and we hope that we will 
entertain.” 

Graduated in 1936 from Harvard 
College, where he majored in fine 
arts, the new editor and publisher has 
been carefully trained since that 
time, for the post he has just taken. 
Like his father, he is a man of 
imposing appearance and poise. Un- 
like the first two Pulitzers, he has 
excellent eyesight. He devotes much 
of his spare time to collecting mod- 
ern art. 

The important thing is that the 
Post-Dispatch remains in the hands 
of an editor who comprehends and 
is deeply devoted to the Pulitzer tra- 
dition. It is a paper that has been 
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CHAMBERLIN 





wo IMPORTANT events in April 
a the Soviet consent to an 
Austrian peace treaty and the con- 
ference of 29 Asian and African na- 
tions at the Indonesian summer resort 
of Bandung. The repercussions of 
both will be felt for some time. 

Two useful lessons are to be drawn 
from Moscow’s sudden decision to 
invite Chancellor 
Raab to Moscow and to accept now 


Austrian Julius 
what it rejected only last year at the 
Berlin conference: namely, an Aus- 
trian treaty providing for the gen- 
eral withdrawal of foreign troops. 
First, prudent humility is cer- 
tainly to be recommended in specu- 
lating on shifts in the Soviet high 
command. There has been a general 
disposition to regard Georgi Malen- 
kov as a relative moderate, one who 
would be willing to sacrifice a few 
guns for a little more butter. When 
Malenkov was deposed, a wail went 
up in the British New Statesman and 
Nation and other anti-anti-Commu- 
nist organs. The overtures of Malen- 
kov, the dove of peace, had been 
spurned ; the dove had 
flown forever. Now the Soviets, irked 
by the 
West,” 
Yet the most important foreign- 
| policy step of the new Khrushchev- 
Bulganin-Zhukov regime has been to 
yield a position in Austria which the 
“peace-loving” Malenkov, like Stalin 
before, had obstinately maintained. 
A second lesson of the Austrian 
decision is that firmness is the surest 
means of obtaining tolerable modus 
twendi settlements with Communist 
regimes. Remember how many edi- 


torials were published on both sides 


and now 


stubborn “warmongering 





would really get tough. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






By William Henry Chamberlin 


of the Atlantic pleading for “one last 
try” at negotiation with Moscow be- 
fore Germany was rearmed? Those 
editorials sound rather silly now; 
the Soviet reaction to ratification of 
Western European Union has been 
confined to a nuisance harassment of 
Berlin, a 


treaties which Great 


denunciation of 
Britain and 


solemn 


France should have denounced long 
ago—and a yielding on the long- 
disputed Austrian issue. 

Of course, the Soviet Government 
hopes to extract a big advantage in 
Germany from its small concession 
in Austria. One may now anticipate 
an intensive campaign aimed at neu- 
tralist sentiment in Germany, along 
the line that the Austrian settlement 
could also be a pattern for Ger- 
many. But the difference between the 
positions of the two countries is pro- 
found, if only because East Germany 
has been subjected to a process of 
eastern 


semi-Sovietization, while 


Austria has not. 

The political struggle for Germany 
is likely to be intensified in future 
months. In that struggle, the trump 
card of Western diplomacy is insist- 
ence on free elections, and the free 
institutions which make them pos- 
sible, as the indispensable condition 
for a reunited Germany. For ll- 
German elections to be held freely, 
there would have to be the release 
of political prisoners, free newspa- 
pers, free discussion of political 
issues, freedom for representatives of 
all political speak in 
East Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, Chem- 
nitz, Stettin and other cities of the 
Soviet Zone. The regime that quaint- 


ly calls itself the “German Demo- 


parties to 


Two Major Developments in April: 
Austrian Treaty & Bandung Parley 


cratic Republic” could never sur- 
vive this test. The Western powers 
should lose no opportunity to de- 
mand it. 

Twenty years ago, there could 
have been no such conference as took 
place in Bandung. Many of the par- 
ticipating powers—India, Indonesia, 
Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, Libya, 
Sudan—did not then exist as inde- 
pendent states. It is natural that 
representatives of these former colo- 
nial states should sometimes under- 
rate the real threat of Communist 
imperialism and exaggerate the dan- 
ger of a colonialism that is more and 
more something that has gone with 
the wind. 

Even though there is much to re- 
gret and criticize in the attitude of 
a primary sponsor of the Bandung 
meeting, Prime Minister Nehru of 
India, even though a deplorable 
prevalence of Communist infiltration 
in Indonesia was recently exposed 
in THe New LEADER, even though 
the membership of the conference 
was stacked by the omission of 
Israel, South Korea and Nationalist 
China, the United States was well 
advised to take a tolerant, flexible 
attitude. A Negro Congressman de- 
nouncing Communist lies in Bandung 
helps American public relations. 

Furthermore, Red China and the 
neutralist powers did not have things 
all their own way at Bandung. There 
were anti-Communist voices from the 
Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, Pak- 
istan, Iraq, Iran. A useful by-product 
of the conference was the realization 
that Asia does not speak with one. 
voice, that Pan-Asianism is more 
remote than Pan-Europeanism. 
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A Racist Novel on Kenya 


Something of Value. 
By Robert Ruark. 
Doubleday. 566 pp. $5.00. 


Tuts “certainly is not a_ political 
book,” Mr. Ruark announces in his 
foreword. Were he as remote in time 
from the present crisis in Kenya as 
Flaubert was from the Punic Wars in 
writing Salammbo, he might be justi- 
fied in such a statement. But Ruark 
knows that the present state of Kenya 
Colony is not a closed issue. He 
knows, too, that it is an issue in 
which world opinion may well effect 
the ultimate outcome. In this respect, 
there can be no question that Ruark’s 
book will 


American public opinion. For his 


substantially influence 
book enjoyed a phenomenal popular- 
ity even before publication. Apart 
from advance sales totaling over 
50,000 copies, Something of Value is 
the May selection of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, with a guaranteed mini- 
mum circulation of another 101,000. 
It will also be published in England 
in a month or two; two publishers 
are currently wrestling over the 
French copyright; and, back in Hol- 
lywood, MGM has cast Grace Kelly 
for the screen version. The book will 
obviously have a powerful indirect 
influence upon events in Kenya. 
Nor can there be any doubt that 
Ruark, in writing, was conscious that 
this might be so. For, in writing 
Something of Value, the author is— 
despite his denial—committed to a 
political attitude. His intention to 
convey this attitude is shown in the 
way that he forms consciousness and 
molds our emotional allegiances as 
we read. The purpose behind the 
book is not directly revealed. In- 
stead, it is reflected in the construc- 
tion, plot, delineation of characters, 
and style. 
The formal 


of the 


construction 
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Reviewed by Keith Irvine 
Editor, “Africa Today” 


book is a progress from Good to Bad, 
or—to paraphrase Ruark—from a 
Paradise to an Abattoir. Of the three 
sections into which the author di- 
vides his story, the first represents 
Paradise before the Mau Mau came. 
the second the period of transition. 
the third the internecine warfare be- 
tween the Mau Mau and the whites. 
Thus, the book opens with two play- 
mates—a British boy and a Kikuyu 
—indulging in mock warfare. It 
closes, a few years later, with the 
Briton strangling his erstwhile play- 
mate with his bare hands. The impli- 
cation is that the Kikuyu were re- 
sponsible for bringing the present 
catastrophe to pass by starting Mau 
Mau. (Although Ruark does refer to 
the land question obliquely from 
time to time, the accompanying re- 
marks in the mouths of his characters 
are habitually of a 
nature. ) 


misleading 


In developing the plot, Ruark con- 
trasts situations in such a way as to 
bring us to identify ourselves with 
the way of life of the white settlers. 
and conversely to reject the Africans 
as alien, thereby implicitly condemn- 
ing them. In doing this, Ruark re- 
veals his skill as a writer, for which 
the adjective “competent” is insufh- 
cient qualification. Here, for exam- 
ple, is a scene in which Kimani, the 
Kikuyu youth, blindly runs from an 
encounter with his former white 
playmate: 

“From his concealed crouch in a 
twisting slimy alley, mushy under- 
foot with ancient fish heads and rot- 


watched 
Peter searching for him and then 
saw him climb back into his ghar- 
drive off with the two 


ting vegetables, Kimani 


ri and 


white manamouki to the airport.” 
In passages such as this, the sug. 
gestion is conveyed that filth and 
poverty are intrinsically a part of the 
“African way of life,” instead of con- 
ditions to which many Africans have 
heen reduced and from which they 
aspire to rise. This suggestion is re 
inforced in a series of such contrasts, 
which depict-—for example—Peter 
faced with a sidetable, laden with a 
choice of while Kimani 
(served by a pregnant slattern) eats 
flyblown pastry filled with a name 
less goo, while men with sticky fin- 
gers play cards at the next table. 
Again, when the Mau Mau organi- 
zation has practically completed its 
preparations and. is impatiently wait: 
ing for a final signal, Ruark quickly 
transposes us to the company of 
Peter. the white hunter hero, return 
ing home from safari with an agree 
able American couple, drunk with 
happy fulfilment and oblivious of 
the sinister storm, with its unspeak 
able rites, about to break over their 
heads. Later, further contrasts are 
provided—as when the Mau Mau #- 
tack a settler home, in which a 
atmosphere resembling “Thanksgiv- 
ing at Grandpa’s farm” habitually 
reigns. The father of this nostalgi« 
evoking establishment, reading # 
fairy story to his children, is called 
out to meet the assassins with thei 
pangas waiting by the stable door. 
The deed done, the Mau Mau men 
pour into the home and slice the two 
children to bits, hacking at the pre 
nant mother as she crawls under 
the piano. (Her subsequent delivery 
of a healthy child—cheered by the 
settler community as a symbol of 
racial determination “not to gi? 
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way to the Wogs”—is the final turn 
of the screw.) 

In all these instances and many 
more, the African is inevitably the 
villain. Yet, the plot is nevertheless 
dramatically true to itself. Ruark, 
within the framework of his book, is 
entirely consistent; in the same way, 
a Nazi dramatist might construct a 
first-class anti-Semitic play. One can- 
not easily contest his assumptions, for 
he has selected the ground on which 
he will stand, and the rules which he 
will obey. Almost every opinion ex- 
préssed in the book—and many vio- 
lent opinions are reiterated in it—is 
given through the mouth of a pro- 
tagonist; it can therefore be dis- 
claimed at will by Ruark himself. 

We find the same racial slant re- 
flected in the delineation of charac- 
ter. There is no doubt, from the out- 
set, that Peter Mackenzie is the hero. 
Compared to Paul Bunyan, written 
up in the Saturday Evening Post, fa- 
mous for his skill and courage, he is 
worshipped by relations, 
friends, and particularly by two vis- 
iting American clients to whom he 
assumes “demi-god proportions.” 
When, after 400 pages of adulation, 
the sterling Peter turns to the com- 
mission of atrocities on Africans 
(“fighting fire with fire”), there is 
little need to justify his actions. There 
is even a hint here that he is stal- 
wartly sacrificing his own moral 
values (a course at which weaker 
vessels would presumably have 
inched!) in order to restore de- 
cency in future generations—a theme 
classically handled by Anatole France 
in Les Dieux Ont Soif. 

But the scene before the atrocities 
begin is more reminiscent of the dis- 
cussion preceding the hangings in 
The Oxbow Incident than anything 
in Les Dieux. One of the whites, hor- 
rified, suddenly grasps his compan- 
ion's intention and remonstrates: 

Man, you can’t do it. It isn’t a thing 
a white man does.” To which Peter, 
the hero, retorts: “If you don’t want 
lo buy any of it, don’t come. .. . The 
job’s to be done. Nairobi wants it to 
bedone.... Go and fly your bloody 


women, 
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plane. I hope it crashes on the hill 
and one of the hid-out boys finds you 
still alive in the crash,” 

Peter and his associates then pro- 
ceed to a private lynching-bee that 
outdoes the reputed exploits of the 
Ku Klux Klan’ for savagery. Eyes 
are gouged out, living hearts plucked 
away, tongues sliced off, brains 
hacked out, heads sawn off and 
bodies mutilated. We are spared 
nothing. As a result of these self- 
sacrificing efforts undertaken in the 
“Save Kenya” cause, the hero’s 
morale, understandably, begins to 
wilt. He no longer changes his socks, 
he hits the bottle, he finds his mar- 
riage breaking up. 

Meanwhile, a “wave of revulsion 
had soaked the British newspapers,” 
and the “starched British military” 
had taken over. Peter and his associ- 
ates continue their activities but with 
more circumspection “because the 
bloody Government would run you 
if you rumpled a Wog’s hair when 
you tried to coax a little truth out of 
him.” “Nairobi” 
ity the name is supposed to repre- 
sent) apparently still “wants it done” 
whatever London may say, and to 
Peter “Nairobi” remains the ultimate 
arbiter of what is right. This is plain 
in the contrast between Peter’s atti- 
tude and that of Holly, his wife. 
Holly’s reaction is summed up in her 
scream: “The hell one doesn’t walk 
off and leave it to the Wogs! The 
goddamned Wogs can have it!” 
Peter’s attitude is contained in his 
injunction: “Go back to England 
and leave this bloody mess to the 
copers.” There is, of course, little 
doubt about the kind of “coping” 
advocated here. 

The author’s fundamental bias is 
further revealed in both his imagery 
and choice of words. Indians are re- 
ferred to throughout the book in 
derogatory terms, the one exception 
being “the nice little Indian with the 
wart hog’s teeth.” 
than imagery emphasize the bias. 
The slang word “Wog,” for example 
(for which Ruark gives the wrong 
derivation) is one of the most of- 


(whatever author- 


Words no less 





fensive in the entire Western vocabu- 
lary to African and Asian ears. 
Ruark scatters it through his pages 
with prodigality. 

If further proof were needed, one 
has only to remark Ruark’s treat- 
ment of Swahili. Drawing freely on 
“kitchen Swahili” to give the book 
“atmosphere,” he refers to the lan- 
guage as the “common baby talk of 
all tribes who cannot speak more 
than one dialect.” A little later he 
remarks, in passing, that there also 
exists, of course, “Coastal Swahili,” 
which “has grammar and is very 
tricky.” “Baby talk” being too child- 
ish and higher forms “very tricky,” 
this apparently leaves East Africans 
only the alternative of adopting 
Ruark’s own tribal tongue. 

In this instance, any disclaimer by 
Ruark of having his characters’ 
views wrongly imputed to himself is 
useless, since in the glossary at the 
end of the book he defines the term 
“Swahili” as follows: “trade lan- 
guage, baby talk used in Central 
Africa to communicate between dif- 
ferent tribes; also formal name of a 
coastal race of bastard Arab/Negro 
derivation.” One cannot refrain from 
commenting that the use of the word 
“bastard” here is highly tendentious 
since it implies that the mixing of 
races is illegitimate—surely a dan- 
gerous dogma for an American 
writer, of all people, to espouse, even 
if he can plead a Southern upbring- 
ing. 

The ultimate weakness of the 
book’s approach is revealed in the 
hero’s final soliloquy as he climbs 
the mountain to track down his for- 
mer playmate. “Whose fault it all 
was didn’t make any difference now. 
. . » The only trouble was that we 
both believed that the same land 
belonged exclusively to us, and all of 
us were well trained to hunt.” 

Although, after 500-odd pages, the 
reader may well have been clubbed 
into moral submissiveness, Peter is, 
of course, glaringly wrong. For not 
only has he been placed in a position 
of greater responsibility, but also 
throughout the book his own superi- 
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ority vis-a-vis that of his Kikuyu 
counterpart has been constantly un- 
derscored. Since most of the respon- 
sibility has been his, most of the 
blame must also attach to him for 
the situation which has arisen—from 
the time when, as a boy, he stands 
by and sees his playmate slapped by 
a white, to the time when he him- 
decapitating an 
African. turns a deaf ear to a heart- 


self, bent on 
felt plea for mercy. To say that it 
makes “no difference now” is 
sophistry of the most obvious kind. 

By the same token. the major re- 
sponsibility for the state of Kenya 
today must lie at the door of the 
white settlers. By inventing dubious 
Russian spies and even more dubious 
Indian gun-runners, Ruark is only 
obscuring the issue. The white set- 
tlers came within the past 50 years 
and they took up land. Having done 
so, they refused to admit responsi- 
bility for the people whose country 
it was. whose lives they disrupted. 
whose customs they held in contempt. 
whose condition they despised, whose 

refused to 
they 
steadily devalued, and whose dignity 


language they speak. 


whose insistently and 


status 
they destroyed. In so doing, they 
Aim- 
suffered 
from the same defect as does Ruark’s 
bhook—a lack of moral philosophy. 
Technically gifted in many re- 
spects as Ruark undoubtedly is. one 
can only hope that copies of this 
book will find their into the 
hands of as few Africans and Asian 
readers as possible, and that his 


other readers will exhibit enough re- 


themselves created Mau Mau. 


lessly opportunistic, they 


way 


sistance not to be swayed by the 
pernicious racial mystique which suf- 
fuses the pages. Although one cannot 
suppress a fear that writing of this 
kind may have the same effect on 
adults as horror comics reputedly 
have on children, the publication of 
this unfortunate book does serve one 
worthwhile purpose. It directs atten- 
tion to the responsibility of the West 
for bringing a speedy and just end to 
a terrible chapter now unfolding in 
African history. 
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The Asian Dilemma 


Wanted: An Asian Policy. 
By Edwin O. Reischauer. 
Knopf. 276 pp. $3.75. 


Ir 1s almost in anguish that Edwin 
O. Reischauer exclaims in the final 
chapter of his book: “The perils are 
grave; the time may be short; and 
the need is clear—Wanted: An Asian 
Policy.” A professor of Far Eastern 
languages at Harvard, Mr. Reischauer 
is thoroughly at home in Asian af- 
fairs, and his review of the events 
of the last ten years is, whatever its 
shortcomings, a valuable reappraisal 
of the agonizing problem we face in 
Asia. 

For the present, it is Asia, rather 
than Europe, that is the crucial bat- 
tle field between Communism and 
freedom. The specter of a nuclear 
conflict is ever present in the For- 
mosa Straits. The hydra-headed Mos- 
cow-Peking Axis is slowly. but 
effectively, tightening its hold on 
Indo-China and Indonesia—and per- 
haps even Malaya, Thailand and the 
Middle East. And the overrunning 
of Asia by Communist arms, as Pro- 
fessor Reischauer emphasizes again 
and again, would be a “terrible and 
perhaps a fatal disaster for the whole 
world.” 

Yet, 
Wanted: An Asian Policy for a clear 


one searches in vain in 
idea (or even a faint suggestion) of 
a comprehensive policy in Asia—a 
policy that would check the tide of 
creeping Communism. Perhaps it is 
because, as the author modestly states 
in his preface, it was not his purpose 
to supply “ready-made” the policy 
called for in the title of his book. 
However, even what he does say rings 
strangely familiar. It is indeed curi- 
ous how few of our Asian experts— 
when they see the Communist 
clearly as 


does 


even 
Professor 
have the courage 


danger as 
Reischauer 
to liberate themselves from the 
threadbare “progressive” clichés that 


are usually applied to strongly anti- 
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Communist, nationalist Asian leaders, 
the author knows 
beyond peradventure that the r 
cent history of the Chinese “appar. 


For instance, 


ently has convinced most [sic!] 
of them that Communism, whatever 
its drawbacks, is the only [sic!] 
practical political system for them.” 
He knows, too, that only the realiza 
tion of genuine democracy in Asia, 
and South 
could retard the march of 


especially in Formosa 
Korea, 
Communism; and, of course, Chiang 
Kai-shek is no democrat, while 
“Syngman Rhee’s regime is hardly 


a full 


principles.” 


embodiment of democratic 

Here one is tempted to ask Profes 
sor Reischauer two questions: 

1. Since Communist China is a 
tightly sealed totalitarian state, how 
can he possibly know what most Chi: 
nese are apparently convinced of! 
Indeed, does not the fact that thou- 
sands of Chinese POWs in Korea 
preferred death to repatriation con- 
tradict his statement? 

2. What in Russia’s or Red China's 
past or present acts leads him to be 
lieve that there is a cause-and-effect 
relationship between the existence of 
lack of genuine democracy in a cout 
try and Communist subversion? And 
why should he assume that true de 
mocracy would act as a deterrent to 
armed Communist aggression? 

In Professor Reischauer’s view, ¥ 
have also disregarded the national 


aspirations of the people of Asia and 


permitted the Communists to wel 
the false mask of liberators. He is 
the side of the angels and agains 
“colonialism.” Few, of course, will 
disagree with him that colonialism 
is an easy target for Communist 
propaganda. But by now Professor 
Reischauer should have realized that 
granting a colonial nation its inde 
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pendence is no assurance of the 
ideat of Communist subversion and 
imperialism. Indo-China is one tragic 
aample. Indonesia is another. On 
ie other hand, even India’s Premier 
Nehru admits that, were it not for 
the “calculated risk” taken by the 
‘olonial” British in Malaya, this 
rritory—rich in natural resources 
wd strategically as important as 
Suez or Panama—would now be un- 
ler Communist domination. 

Only in his chapter on _ the 
‘Chinese puzzle” does Professor 
Reischauer attempt even remotely to 
formulate a policy for Asia, but here, 
wain, he has little new to offer. He 
simits that Mao Tse-tung’s regime 


“has consistently acted toward us in 
such a way that we could scarcely 
have recognized it, even if we had 
wished to.” Nevertheless, if we could 
only “get over our state of self- 
debilitating 


“take a long second look at the whole 


hysteria,” we might 


question of recognizing Communist 
China.” 

It is strange, then, that Professor 
Reischauer ignores the recent Geneva 
Conference, where we actually came 
close to recognizing China, de facto 
if not de*jure, and whose dismal fail- 
ure, it seems to me, contains the 
latest key to an Asian policy. In 
Europe, as the author admits, the 
free nations were able to slow Soviet 


aggression in recent years because 
they possessed a joint defense organ- 
ization, NATO, which, unlike the 
Southeast Asia Treaty, is a reality 
and not just a design for the future. 
On Asia the free nations, especially 
the United States and Britain, are 
badly split; and it was by playing 
on Western disagreements at Geneva 
that Molotov and Chou En-lai suc- 
ceeded in swallowing another chunk 
of the unhappy continent. 

The recent experience of the Ge- 
neva Conference provides a sad 
example of what happens when unity, 
unrelaxed effort, and a determination 
to meet force with greater force are 
lacking in the free world. 





Three Decades of Wallace Stevens 


The Collected Poems of Wallace Stevens. 


by Wallace Stevens. 
Knopf. 534 pp. $7.50. 


ALTHOUGH I particularly want to 
wite about The Collected Poems of 
Vallace Stevens, as I start I feel 
wusually diffident. Part of this dif- 
fidence is the consequence of respect. 
Iwice winner of the National Book 
Award for Poetry, winner of the 
Bollingen Prize, Mr. Stevens has 
ten regarded by most intelligent 
tities as one of the great American 
poets ever since he published his first 
book of poems at the age of 44. 

But there is another less com- 
mendable or less fashionable reason 
‘or both) for my diffidence. Al- 
though I share the enthusiasm of 
my peers and betters for many of 
Mr. Stevens’s poems, I am bored by 
‘good many of them and do not 
understand more than a few of them. 
Pethaps the diffidence I feel, in other 
vords and truer, is shame (a little as 
if one were caught by a new critic 
selecting the latest Collier’s instead 
of the latest quarterly at a news- 
fand). Nevertheless. . . 

; Mr. Stevens’s major insight is that 
‘eality” is prosaic and crass; that 
t therefore needs the imaginative 
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intelligence of poets to transform it 
into something more beautiful, more 
moral, and more acceptable than it 
that the transforma- 
tion of reality by the imagination is 


apparently is; 


a real act that produces a real fact. 
This is not the somewhat naive ideal- 
ism of Berkeley. Although there are 
moments when Mr. Stevens seems 
to think only what he sees is real 
(“The whole of appearance is a 
toy”), usually he is aware of the 
grossness that must be transformed. 
There are “Thirteen Ways of Look- 
ing at a Blackbird,” but there is a 
blackbird, too. The poet—and he 
may be a hero, a leader, a believer, 
or an artist—does not think war, 
atom bombs, or industrial tawdriness 
into existence. They are there, all 
right, but Mr. Stevens’s poet, his 
man with the blue guitar, wants to 
impose an idea of order upon their 
grossness: to make a good state, 
bring peace, or make a good poem 
(which is perhaps the most “ideal” 
act our age will allow) : 

“Poetry is the supreme fiction... .’ 
“Nota: man is the intelligence of 


> 


his soil, 
The sovereign ghost....” 
“Poetry 
Exceeding music must take the 
place 
Of empty heaven and its 


” 


hymns.... 
“What 
One believes is what matters.... 
“No, not believing, but to make 
the cold 
A hero’s world in which he is 
the hero. 
Man must become the hero of his 
world.” 
“Description is revelation. It is not 
The thing described, nor false 


facsimile.” 


39 


These quotations—the first from 
Mr. Stevens’s Harmonium (1923) 
and the last from Transport to Sum- 
mer (1947)—show clearly the cen- 
tral preoccupation that conditions 
even his most recent poems. There is 
nothing confining about such a 
world-view; since all things and all 
men are “real,” the whole world 
may be “washed” by the imagina- 
tion. Mr. Stevens can and does write 
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day Morning,” “A Postcard frop 
the Volcano,” “Peter Quince at th 
Clavier,” “The Idea of Order y 
Key West,” “The Man with the Bh. 
Guitar” (most of it), “Examinatiop 
of the Hero in a Time of Wy’ 
“Esthétique du Mal,” “Notes Towa 
a Supreme Fiction,” and “The Phin LEON 

Sense of Things.” These poems api sholar, | 


about a paltry nude, a snow man, reiterations; a great many of them 
“The Worms at are too abstractly metaphysical (in 
“The Weeping Burgher,” “The Em- _ the philosophers, not new 


critics. use the term); not a few of 


Heaven’s Gate.” 
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his poems are spoiled by esoteric ref- 
erences and titles (“Lebensweisheit- 


the Coppery, Keen Claws,” 


Death of a Soldier,” 
pears, “Girl in a Nightgown,” “Cer- spielerei” is the title of one of his 
poems, and he can be offensively 


snobbish in his tossing about of lit- 


tain Phenomena of Sound.” “The 
Owl in the Sarcophagus,” “An Old 


Man Asleep.” All of these poems — erary allusions and foreign phrases, too long and too complicated jf» the ty 
which I pick at random are interest- a mannerism that curiously suggests | quote here. Except for “The Phin (Mi calls | 
ing; half a dozen of them are excel- Whitman). When Mr. Stevens writes Sense of Things,” which should giv jj samines 
lent. Moreover, my listing does not “It is curious that the density of some sense to Mr. Stevens’s valye— problems 
include Mr. Stevens’s best poems nor life ; which, further, since it is one of his Proust, J 
give anything like an accurate ac- On a given plane is ascertainable most recent poems, should show tha  fuulkner 
counting of the number of excellent By dividing the number of legs Wallace Stevens at 75 continues t) fH wt an € 
poems that should be in any repre- one sees by two. write very well indeed: ties direc 
sentative selection of the better poems At least the number of people may “After the leaves have fallen, x @ ut an it 
of our time. thus be fixed.” return  helpfu 

What then is the basis for my I confess I find him intolerable. To a plain sense of things. is Mr. E 
diffident disagreement with fashion Likewise when he compels the moon as if ticularly 


and /or intelligent &cclamation? 
Too often, it seems to me, the po- 

etry in Wallace Stevens’s poems is 

merely in the intelligence and the 


to follow the sun “like a French 
Translation of a Russian poet.” In 
these. his worst moments. Mr. Ste- 


vens sounds like a writer trying 








We had come to an end of tle 
imagination, 
Inanimate in an inert savoir. 
“It is difficult even to choose the 
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The roi 
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subtlety—not in the pity, the pas- excessively hard to live up to the adjective “Proust’s 
sion, the ecstasy (as it is in Millay, qualities he has been credited with For this blank cold, this sadnes @ whing 
Yeats, Hardy, Jeffers, very different in an over-refining critique in one without cause. Faulkner 
in quality and in substance but alike of the most precious quarterlies. The great structure has become @ sown u 
in their attitude toward their sub- I am almost ashamed of my a minor house. past had 
stance). He rarely lets go completely deprecation of a poet I honor greatly Vo turban ‘walks across the le @ et.” Or 
enough to write poetry that moves (and Adler only knows whether or ened floors. qiry in 
one deeply. Rarification, restraint, not I have been driven to it by the “The greenhouse never so badly @ ve have 
irony, intelligent skepticism, subtlety critics who would rather commit needed paint. ts begi 
these are Mr. Stevens’s good quali- suicide than praise Sandburg). | The chimney is fifty years oi @ wd end 
ties that compel admiration but — believe Wallace Stevens is an excel- and slants to one side. The n 
rarely woo you into living within lent, perhaps great, poet at his best A fantastic effort has failed, «fH is that | 
the poem. (and who would not benefit by a repetition attention 
Everything is too exactly ordered. selection and who should not be In @ repetitiousness of men ai Hf resent p 
too carefully integrated, too thought- — judged by his best work?). To name flies. inner ati 
fully metaphored—well, almost ev- still too few, what better remakings “Yet the absence of the imag @ a chara 
erything, for there are the best poems of our gross world are there than tion had outer s¢ 
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Cerebral Tales 


the Psychological Novel: 1900-1950. 
jy Leon Edel. 
Lippincott. 221 pp. $3.00. 


Leon EDEL, the James 


vholar, has written an introduction 


Henry 


» the type of contemporary fiction 
ie calls the psychological novel. He 
amines this material in the light of 
soblems common to the redding of 
Proust, Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, 
fulkner and Virginia Woolf. This is 
wt an exploration of subtle difficul- 
ies directed at the specialized critic, 
ut an introductory essay which will 
» helpful for the general public. 

Mr. Edel’s smooth prose is par- 
‘ularly suggestive when it is almost 
horistic. For example, he writes: 
The romantic hero began by con- 
emplating his ended 
wy contemplating his mind.” Or, 


heart; he 


Proust’s awareness resided in his 
hing need to recover the past; 
‘ulkner’s arose from his having 
sown up in a society in which the 
ust had virtually engulfed the pres- 
at.” Or again, “Throughout our in- 
uiry into the psychological novel, 
vehave .. . observed that the novel- 
ts begin as naturalists or realists 
iid end as symbolists.” 

The main contention of the study 
‘that these novelists shifted their 
tention from the actions which rep- 
fesent personalities to the immediate 
imer atmosphere of minds in which 
‘character unfolds. It is not the 
outer social world which they em- 
phasized, but the “sensibility with 
which the outer world is appreciated 
ind felt.” The result is that, since 


the minds of characters are presented 


lireetly, the reader must labor more 
‘onscientiously to distinguish be- 
‘ween what is presented and his own 
Merpretation and evaluation of it. 
Eel sketches the historical devel- 
‘ment of “subjective” fiction 
trough the influence of Henry 
James's technique of the singular 
int of view. By funneling his 
‘ores through the consciousness of 


Reviewed by 
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one of his characters, James eventu- 
ally considered the mind’s activity 
itself the subject matter of a “story.” 
But there, in the private world of 
one’s own consciousness, the split 
between what is true “objectively” 
and what is true ‘ 
came all the more accentuated. With 


‘subjectively” be- 


what language could the mind-in- 
process be communicated? The prose 
itself came to rely more upon the 
devices of poetry. The reader’s ap- 
preciation of “what’s going on” re- 
quires that he respond to such novels 
as he would to mystery dramas. 
Edel is most effective in exploits 
of textual criticism, so that his analy- 
ses of The Turn of The Screw, 
Dujardin’s symbolist novel, and the 
literary passion of Miss Richardson’s 
heroine have the excitement of intel- 
lectual detective stories. But, while he 
argues well for following the minds 
of fictional figures through multi- 
tudes of evanescent experiences, he 
does not do justice to the efforts of 
these characters to grasp the reality 
of the other personalities in their 
worlds. The essential drama in these 
novels is in the struggle to discover 
the truth of (what used to be called) 
the objective situation. But these au- 
thors are committed to the attitude 
that the only significant reality is 
what takes place in individual con- 
sciousness. Therefore, the question 
running through all their studies of 
human relations is whether there is 
any “objective situation” at all. If 
each person feels and appreciates the 
world differently, what do human 
beings have in common? The im- 
plicit standard and the ultimate goal 
is shared experience or commonly 
appreciated consciousness. 
Individual consciousness thus be- 
came the laboratory in which the 
experiments were made. Edel never 
makes quite clear, however, the dif- 


ferences between consciousness and 
self-consciousness. His analysis of the 
internal monologue, therefore, is al- 
ways somewhat confused between 
the characters’ grasp of the worlds 
about them and their sense of them- 
selves as individual and unique. 

Readers who are attached to tra- 
ditional forms of fiction complain 
that “nothing happens” in the psy- 
chological novel. But the reason these 
authors reject conventional plots is 
that external action never resolves 
anything of importance. Balzac’s and 
Dickens’s fleshy world and melodra- 
matic action have ceased to be the 
center of attention because the con- 
temporary mind is thoroughly skep- 
tical about the significance of the 
so-called objective world. For the 
psychological novelist, reality is of 
the nature of mental experience: and 
while it is lived privately “within,” 
it is constituted of intercourse with 
other human beings, not only in their 
external representations but as sepa- 
rate and related minds. 

In tracing examples of these inter- 
relations, the great themes of Joyce’s 
Ulysses are adroitly outlined. Proust 
and Faulkner are cursorily but aptly 
examined. Virginia Woolf alone suf- 
fers misrepresentation at Edel’s 
hands. It is most unfortunate that 
both her masterpiece, The Waves, and 
the only truly whimsical psycho- 
logical novel, Orlando, are not even 
mentioned in his book. In The Waves 
above all, Mrs. Woolf expresses her 
insights into the function of the past 
in the successive stages of present 
“moments”; there she best exempli- 
fies her vision of individual isolation 
despite the persistence with which 
lives are “snarled” together. 

The truth of the matter is that 
these novelists—-especially Proust, 
Joyce and Woolf—are exceptionally 
intellectual. The questions they ask 
are: What is consciousness? What is 
a personality? What is a human re- 
lationship? What is guilt? What is 
happiness? These are properly the 
questions of philosophers and theo- 
reticians of psychology. Proust’s 
“pure time,” Joyce’s “epiphany” and 
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Woolf's “moment” are answers of- 
fered by artists who have brought 
together two lines of questioning— 
philosophical and _psychological— 
and they express this conjunction in 
their novels through minds which 


oscillate between impersonal aware- 
ness and self-consciousness. 

Since the study does not consider 
any of the psychological novels sub- 
sequent to those of the five innova- 
tors, Edel’s book can hardly be con- 


sidered exhaustive. But, as a guide 
for the general reader and a stimu 
tor to the potential novelist, the book 
is worthwhile precisely because jt 
raises questions which it invites one 
to answer for himself. 





The Secular Faith of Horace Kallen 


Secularism Is the Will of God. 
By Horace M. Kallen. 
Twayne Publishers. 231 pp. $4.00. 


Is SECULARISM the will of God? 
Many years ago, Dr. Kallen’s friend 
and colleague, John Dewey, pointed 
out that not every arrangement of 
words in the syntax of interrogation 
is a genuine and answerable question. 
Thus, for “Which is 
heavier, treble?” 
genuine question; and in spite of my 


instance, 
blue or isn’t a 
great respect for the author of this 
book, I can’t help wondering whether 
his title is a genuine and meaningful 
assertion. 

It all depends, of course, on the 
meaning one ascribes to the concept 
“God” and “will.” Historically, the 
“God” of monotheism was preceded 
by a plurality of gods and by a wide 
variety of supernatural agencies and 
forces. We used to characterize all 
of these as “anthropomorphic,” but 
that imputation is now generally rec- 
ognized as a libel on mankind. The 
word “will” common 
speech and serves a useful purpose 
there. But scientists no longer credit 
the existence in the human breast 
of any such inscrutable inner force 
or light. 

Although the capital letter is a 
little misleading, many thoughtful 
people now use the term “God” to 
designate the universe of which we 
are a part and from which we can- 
not dissociate ourselves, and many 
others use it as a synonym for the 
totality of human aspirations and 
ideals. But both of these conceptions 
are equally foreign to what we com- 
monly call the willfulness of indi- 
vidual beings and to 


persists in 


human 
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what used to be known as anthropo- 
morphism. Thus we can’t speak of 
the “will” either of the universe or 
of mankind without getting into 
serious difficulties. 

Horace Kallen is of course as well 
aware of such difficulties as any man 
living; and, if he has used language 
that challenges 


assume that he has done so as a 


contradiction, I 


challenge. The gist of his challenge 
is his distinction between the what of 
religion, as he calls it, and the how. 
By the what he means the theologi- 
cal beliefs and ecclesiastical prac- 
tises by which sects are differentiated 
and communities divided; by the 
how he refers to the aspirations and 
sense of dedication to which—so he 
thinks—all creeds are 
inspired. 

A most vivid illustration of the 
contrast between the identity of the 
how, notwithstanding diversity of 
whats, is provided by the case of the 
four chaplains of the troopship Dor- 
chester—a Roman Catholic, a Jew, 
a Methodist, and a Friend—who 
gave their life jackets to soldiers and, 
standing shoulder to shoulder with 
arms linked, went down with the 
ship. Of the nobility of such an act 
there is no question, and there is 
likewise no question that these men 
(and others in like situations) were 
somehow inspired to rise, as we say, 
“above themselves”—that is, above 
the tawdry preoccupations of every- 
day life. The question is: Were they 
inspired by the diverse theologies 
of their various ecclesiastical es- 


men of all 


tablishments or by their common 
humanity ? 

Horace Kallen is a_ thinker and 
writer of great distinction. He has 
given us in this book a learned and 
eloquent interpretation of the « 
preme value which, he thinks, a 
religions inspire in their communi. 
cants notwithstanding diversities of 
ritual and theology. He is no les 
eloquent about the sins of sectarian- 
ism. Indeed, Secularism Is the Vill 
of God is quite as much an attack 
on theocracy and ecclesiastical totali- 
tarianism as a panegyric of “tne 
religion.” Thus he identifies secular 
ism as the opposite not of religion 
but of ecclesiasticism, and advocates 
the democratic policy of disestab- 
lishment on the ground that it pro- 
vides an equal opportunity for al 
sects and creeds to flourish to the 
greater nobility of all mankind. That, 
I take it, is what he means by “the 
will of God”: the manifest destiny. 
as it were, of all religious experience 

But on this showing. is religiows 
experience disinguishable from th 
totality, or continuity, of all huma 
experience? Does such nobility ® 
that of the four chaplains arise onl 
from some sort of theological bel 
and some sort of devotional cet 
mony? Would an_ unceremoniot 
agnostic therefore be quite incapabl 
of any act of self-abnegation’ hb 
dissociating the how of dedicatiot 
from any particular what of theolog 
cal belief, hasn’t Dr. Kallen realh 
dissociated it from all whats whal 
ever; and doesn’t it therefore em 
nate not from the diversities 
sectarianism but from our comme 
humanity? That is how it se 
to me. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


By Joseph T. Shipley 





Inherit the Wind. By Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee. Set by Peter Larkin. 
Directed and presented by Herman Shum- 
lin. At the National Theater. 


DRAMA that presents the strug- 
gle for an idea or an ideal has 

























a double fight: the one that it pic- 






tures on stage. and its own fight to 





win and maintain its place in the 





theater. However exciting it may 





sem at the timely moment, it is 
likely to fade into the dull pattern 






of a thesis play and, losing the lus- 





ter of the immediate issue, sound 
like a drawn-out lecture on a faded 
theme. 

Thus, Brieux’s Damaged Goods, 
which a generation ago lifted a ban- 
ner in the opening fight to make 
venereal disease a public concern, 
today rests almost forgotton in the- 
atrical archives. Somewhat longer 
remembered, because of the drama- 
turgic skill of the author, is Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, although the public narrowed 
its picture of the sins of the parents 
to a concentration on the sexual sin 
of the father. More enduring, as a 
battle of ideals, would be the story of 
a small country fighting for its free- 
dom against the aggression of an 
overbearing neighbor—but Robert 
Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night 
was historically ill-timed. It pictured 
the gallant stand of Finland against 
Soviet Russia, but, just as it was 
gaining momentum on the stage, 
Hitler invaded Russia and turned 
the play into an attack on our tem- 
porary ally. 

A theme that is at once timely and 
likely to be long relevant is the bat- 
tle for the freedom of the mind, and 
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this is the subject of the gripping 
drama now at the National Theater, 
Inherit the Wind. This play takes as 
its sounding-board an actual occur- 
rence in American life. At just about 
the time when Damaged Goods was 
rousing the New York police, the 
authorities in Tennessee were out- 
raged at the action of a high school 
teacher in that state: In violation of 
a State statute, he had dared to teach 
his class the evolutionary ideas of 
Darwin! The arrest of Mr. Scopes on 
that charge made Americans outside 
of Tennessee shake their heads sadly. 
But when the silver-tongued William 
Jennings Bryan rushed to support the 
State law, Clarence Darrow was sum- 
moned by the defense, and the whole 
world watched and talked about the 
“monkey trial.” 

Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. 
Lee have caught this story in terms 
of moving drama, which an inspired 
set and Paul Muni’s surpassing per- 
formance provide with a luminous 
production. The authors are bound 
by the facts of the case: The young 
man was unquestionably guilty of 
breaking the State law; the judge 
was legally right in refusing to per- 
mit testimony from the distinguished 
array of scientists Darrow had as- 
sembled. The absurdity of the law 
was out of his jurisdiction. Within 
this pattern, the play achieves its end. 

To the pious town of “heavenly 
Hillsborough” the great religious 


politician comes; his threefold fail- 
ure to win the Presidency of the 
United States adds glamor to his 
fervor; the whole town gathers to 
welcome and acclaim him. Night 


‘Inherit the Wind ’— Stirring Drama 
Built on Tennessee ‘Monkey Trial 


darkens; along the empty street, bag 
in hand, comes unattended the attor- 
ney for the defense. 

This quietly effective entrance 
leads “Henry Drummond” to the 
charge. Baffled in his attempts to in- 
troduce evidence as to evolution and 
the age of the earth, he puts the great 
“Matthew Brady? himself up on the 
stand; Brady swears to the literal 
truth of the Bible. But we watch 
fascinated as every weapon in the 
lawyer’s sack, every turn of emotion, 
sarcasm, sympathy, mild demurrer 
or vigorous denunciation, is drawn 
by the slightly paunched and aging 
figure that stands (as the authors 
and Paul Muni make him) for the 
freedom of the human mind. 

The accused himself is a minor fig- 
ure, though the conflict in the mind 
of his sweetheart, daughter of 
the town’s fundamentalist minister, 
echoes and reinforces the major 
movement. Ed Begley keeps the dis- 
tinguished visitor for the prosecution 
a sincere figure, sympathetic when he 
chastens the minister for his harsh- 
ness to the girl, pathetic as he crum- 
bles beneath Drummond’s fire. 

The crowded courtroom fills the 
front of the stage; above and behind 
it is the town street, lighted for the 
reception of Brady, dim for the 
prayer meeting the evening after the 
jury is picked. Townsfolk set their 
pious and literal faith against the 
superior sneers of the Baltimore re- 
porter. Background and forefront 
blend in a battle here vividly viewed, 
but all around us still and lengthily 
waged, for human integrity and the 
right to free exercise of thought. 











DEAR EDITOR 





VORKUTA 


Godfrey Blunden’s review of Die Holle Ist 
Ganz Anders, by Brigitte Gerland, and Vorkuta, 
by Joseph Scholmer, moved me to rebel that we 
in the Western world should permit such 
monstrous phenomena as Vorkuta to exist. What 
happened to the Crusade of Liberation voiced 
so vehemently by Dulles and Co.? We as a 
nation must mount a constantly growing crusade 
for the rights of humanity throughout the world. 
Only thus can we ever hope to defeat the 
enemies of human rights and regain our former 
position as a nation well respected among the 
downtrodden nations of the globe. 

Your articles never cease to amaze me, and 
| eagerly look forward to each new issue. 
Orchard Park, N. Y. Davin W. NicKLas 


NEHRU : 
When Jawaharlal Nehru, Indian Prime Min- 
ister, heard at the Bandung African-Asian Con- 


ference that international Communism is a new, 


form of colonialism, he should have applauded, 
not sat on his hands. For this was an echo of 
what he told a youth rally in Indonesia on June 
16, 1950 (as reported in a Singapore news- 
paper). He said then: 

“The world has changed, and many of the 
slogans and discussions of yesterday are out of 
date now. Even if you talk of anti-imperialism, 
you have to think in different terms today, for 
imperialism in the form of old colonialism is not 
a major menace though it still continues in 
many places. Imperialism, however, survives in 
other forms and other garbs and may even talk 
in terms of freedom and social change. There- 
fore, we have to be on our guard against words 
and phrases which have lost or changed their 
meaning.” 

This was a warning from a veteran in the 
war against imperialism that it is Communist 
imperialism which is the great danger today. 
Before the month was over, the Communist 
aggression in Korea indelibly underlined his 
words. Is Pandit Nehru’s hindsight worse than 
his foresight? 


Washington, D. C. Sipney Koretz 


FOREIGN PHRASES 


Your latest book reviews contained the ex- 
pressions: 
raison d’étre 
novel démeublé 
per diem 
Is the English language so lacking in tonal 
shadings that foreign phrases must be used, or 
is it assumed that most of your readers are 
foreigners studying English? 


Akron, Ohio A. Joseru 
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“HIGHEST RATING" 
A MOVIE MUST!" 


—NEWS 
“ELECTRIFYING! WE 
ENDORSE IT HEARTILY!” 


—MIRROR 

















starring 


Glenn FORD 


Anne FRANCIS * Louis CALHERN 
with MARGARET HAYES 
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z/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“THE GLASS SLIPPER” 


IN RADIANT COLOR STARRING 


LESLIE CARON - MICHAEL WILDING 
Biwected by CHARLES WALTERS « Produced by EDWIN M. KNOPF + M-G-M Picture 
THE MUSIC HALL GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 

oe ” 
Glorp of Easter” — For-tomed Cothedrol spectocte . . . ond 
“SPRING TIDINGS — Gola new revue produced by Leonidoff with 


the Rockettes, Corps de Bollet, Choral Ensemble. . . Symphony 
Orchestre directed by Raymond Paige 


























A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax ! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 65c Size 
Save as much as 37c 
Also available in 30c and 12c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets’’. .. remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 


—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
"TOP GRADE.” 


—Chapman, News 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ano FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
$5.75; Mezz. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Loges $3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 

including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
WUVUVVVVUVVYVVYVYVYVVYYYTTTVT TTY) 





FLATBUSH RS 


FABIANS AT NEVINS 9350 


KIN on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 
lig WARNER BROS.’ 


“Battle Cry’’ 
CinemaScope 
e WarnerColor 
wu een ssecoeasenerRe 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 








are requested when planning theater parties 
te do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Taz New Laapex Theatrical Department. 
Phene Algonquin 5-8844. Tue New Leapm 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St. 
N.Y.C. 

















ACORN LEATHER GOODS 


Design, Make & Repair 
High Class Leather Goods 


LUGGAGE 
TRUNKS 
BRIEF CASES 


742 Broadway, N. Y. 3 


| Tel: GRamercy 5-4232 











OPPORTUNITY TO PUT BELIEFS 
INTO ACTION. Live in unsegregat- 
ed community. Attractive new 3- 

iroom ranch homes just outside 
Philadelphia, $11,990. New model 
has added playroom, den, powder 
room. Near Philadelphia Inter- 
change, Pa. Turnpike. 100% mort- 
gages available. Telephone Elmwood 
'-4325. Concord Park Homes, 
Old Lincoln Highway and Street 
Road, Trevose, Pa. 
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ALL LOVE 

STORIES WILL 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
presents 


a DAVID E. ROSE proouction ~~ wy 


- KERR ‘van JOH SON 


2 The star of The sensation of 
THE CAINE MUTINY! 


sou MILLS 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY! 
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 _ Stephen Murray - Nora Swinburne - Charles Goldner 
Rue ana PETER CUSHING 











, Ay Screenplay by LENORE COFFEE 
ee ee! Vy Jan th Y, From the novel by GRAHAM GREENE 
rreduced by DAVID LEWIS . vicecies ty EDWARD DMYTRYK 
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Ihe same old story is happening around 

you every day. The man with the 
ready cash is the man with the power. 
While others dicker and hunt for money, 
you step in and buy—usually at a lower 
price. While others pay out interest, you 
receive interest. 


Do You Have Cash Power? 


The way to get cash power has been 
staring you in the face for years: the 
Payroll Savings Plan. It’s one of the 
world’s surest, easiest means of amassing 
big funds of money. For example, do you 
know that if you put just $7.50 a week 
into the Plan, in 9 years, 8 months, 
you'll have $4,277 cash? Here’s why: 


A 100% £ure Investment Plan 


When you sign up for Payroll Savings 
at your pay office, you name an amount 
(a few dollars or as much as you want). 
Every payday, before you can get your 
hands on it, that money is automatically 


v 
ny 
Wig? 


saved out and invested in U. S. Series 
E Savings Bonds. Now, these Bonds 
earn such good interest that in 9 years, 
8 months, they pay you back $4 for 
every $3 you’ve put in. No wonder the 
money piles up fast! 


Declare Your Financial 
Independence 
Remember, when you join Payroll Sav- 
ings, you’re starting to make money with 
money. And you're building cash power 
that will help you make even more in 
the future. It’s the surest road to finan- 
cial independence. Take that road now. 
Sign for Payroll Savings today! (If 
you’re self-employed, start your own 
plan by investing regularly in Bonds 

where you bank.) 


If you want your interest as current in- 
come, ask your banker about 3% Series 


H Bonds that pay interest semiannually 
by Treasury check. 
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